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4 Important Conference 


Health & Accident Underwriters 
Conference, when it was called to 
order in the Hotel LaSalle, Chicago, 
Thursday morning presented an un- 
usual sight. Not only was there a 
good attendance of members, but many 
life insurance and fire insurance men. 
The attraction was the address of 
Henry D. Lindsley, director of the Bu- 
reau of War Risk Insurance. It was 
expected that Mr. Lindsley might ex- 
press some views that could be taken 
as coming from the administration on 
the subject of government insurance. 
While Mr. Lindsley was unable to 
attend, he wired a statement which 
satisfied many who sought light along 
certain lines. 


Tus mid-winter meeting of the 


HE said in his message that the War 
Risk Bureau’s activities were divi- 
sible into three lines. 

The allowance said Mr. Lindsley will 
have completed its work as soon as the 
army is demobilized and at that time 
the allowance and allotment division of 
the bureau will be demobilized. 

The compensation division will con- 
tinue to exist just as long as men live 
who suffered some permanent im- 
pairment through military service. 

The life insurance division now has 
insurance of 4,000,000 individuals, with 
a total of $39,000,000,000 at risk. Mr. 
Lindsley said that there would of 
“course be considerable lapsation, but 
he urged men generally to do all in 
their power to keep this insurance and 
to get it on a permanent basis by con- 
version from the present term protec- 
tion to a standardized form such as 
was sold and recommended by private 
companies. He held that the mainte- 
mance of the greater part of this in- 
surance would be a strength to the na- 
tion and an enormous benefit to the in- 
surance business as conducted by in- 
dividual companies. 


T_ the opening session President 

Hamilton made an interesting an- 
nouncement. He said that it was alto- 
gether probable that the manual com- 
mittee of the conference would be 
made a permanent institution and that 
the work of revision would be carried 
on constantly instead of in a wholesale 
manner after the expiration of several 
years. In this way the manual is to be 
kept up to date and in line with chang- 
ing conditions at all times. 


(GREETINGS were extended to the 
convention by Thomas W. Black- 
burn of Omaha, secretary of the Ameri- 
can Life Convention, the younger 
Organization among life insurance 
company officials. He said that he felt 
keen pleasure in the growth of co- 
operation as between life and disability 
companies and between the organiza- 
tions in the insurance business. 
Harwood E. Ryan, manager of the 
accident and health department of the 
Equitable Life of New York, was cor- 
dially invited by President Hamilton 
to not only be a guest of the confer- 
ence, but also to participate in their 
discussions. Mr. Hamilton pointed out 
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that the presence of Mr. Ryan and of 
two representatives of: the Metropoli- 
tain Life, T. R. Richardson, head of 
that company’s accident and health 
department and Assistant Secretary 
J. V. Barry was an evidence of the 
recognition of the organization’s good 
work by large eastern companies which 
antedated most of the companies 
represented in the conference. Mr. 
Ryan, the only one in the room at that 
time, was called upon for some re- 
marks. 

He said that the Equitable wanted 
to be the friend of the conference and 
its membership just as it endeavored 
to be the friend of the life insurance 
companies in the American Life Con- 
vention. He told an interesting story 
of a visit of Mr. Lindsley of the War 
Risk Bureau to the home office of the 
Equitable. Mr. Lindsley called on 
that company shortly after his appoint- 
ment to loan him one of their home 
office executives who was well known 
for his ability as an organizer and sys- 
tematizer. President Day of the 
Equitable asked Mr. Lindsley if he 
could find any one else who might do, 
as the Equitable felt the need of this 
particular man at this time. Mr. Lind- 
sley replied, “Yes, I could probably 
find someone else, but | know that an 
Equitable man has the confidence of 
all of the western and southern life 
insurance companies.” 

In commenting on the statement of 
Mr. Lindsley regarding the War Risk 
Bureau Mr. Ryan pointed out that 
many of the 4,000,000 men in the army 
had no relation at all to the allotment 
and allowance division of the bureau 
because as they had no dependents to 
whom allotments or allowances went. 
A very small number, said Mr. Ryan, 
have ever had or will ever have any 
dealings with the compensation divi- 
sion. The present figures would indi- 
cate that not more than 50,000 men 
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have been permanently impaired by 
military service and will receive com- 
pensation in the future. There are not 
over 200,000 among the casualties re- 
ported who might under certain cir- 
cumstances draw compensation but 
three-fourths of these are suffering 
from temporary disabilities and will 
not be discharged from the army or 
removed from the army pay roll until 
these disabilities have been cured. 
The whole war risk insurance act, 
said Mr. Ryan, has been a great ad- 
vertisement for the insurance business 
and the insurance principles and the 
men who have been in the army and 
thoroughly appreciated their large 
policies of insurance will be advocates 
and boosters for considerably larger 
amounts of insurance than Americans 
have been accustomed to in the past. 


HOLGER DE ROODE, a Chicago 
local insurance man and formerly 
the executive of a fire insurance com- 
pany, spoke as a representative of the 
Insurance Federation of Illinois. He 
said that he believed insurance would 
be developed in all of its phases and 
advanced through individual effort 
rather than along governmental lines 
and that he really believed that the 
powers that be at Washington were of 
the same mind. He stated that A. 
Mitchell Palmer, until recently alien 
property custodian and now attorney 
general of the United States, was on 
record against the extension of the 
government insurance plan beyond the 
war activities that the government had 
assumed. He added that Assistant 
Secretary Thomas B.Love of the 
Treasury, and others equally high in 
administration circles had on more than 
one occasion stated that the govern- 
ment officials had no intention of ex- 
tending the activities of the bureau, 
Senator James Hamilton Lewis of Chi- 


Meeting 


cago did not favor the government in- 
surance, said Mr. DeRoode, despite re- 
ports to the contrary. He said that 
Mr. Lewis had been grossly misquoted 
and that this misquotation had been 
an important factor in his defeat in the 
recent election. 

Reports of various committees were 
received at the morning session and 
this was followd by a luncheon at- 
tended by nearly all of those present 
at the convention. 


Thursday Afternoon Session 


THE Thursday afternoon session 

opened with the report of the ex- 
ecutive committee by Chairman C. A. 
Craig, president of the National Life 
& Accident of Nashville. 

The most important recommendation 
made was to individual company mem- 
bers and not to the conference as an 
organization. This brought up the 
subject of collecting the first month’s 
premium on monthly business. Atten- 
tion was again called to the fact. that 
there was enormous waste in the busi- 
ness through business on which the 
companies never secured a cent of 
premium and that conditions at pres- 
ent demanded action. The result will 
probably be that nearly all companies 
will adopt the plan inaugurated some 
time ago by the North American Ac- 
cident and followed by a few com- 
panies during the past few years. 

Another recommendation of the ex- 
ecutive committee was that companies 
await the report of the special com- 
mittee of the conference before taking 
out or filing income tax schedules. 
This committee will secure from the 
government all information necessary 
on the law and will soon send out a 
circular setting forth suggestions and 
interpretations of the act. 


HE executive committee also recom- 
mended the adoption of a manual 
committee report which would make 
the manual prepared under the direc- 
tion of First Vice-President R. Perry 
Shorts, of the Massachusetts Bonding, 
the official manual of the conference. 
Action on this feature of the executive 
committee report was deferred until 
after the report of Chairman Shorts. 
The report of Mr. Shorts, which is 
given in full elsewhere in this issue, 
explained the manner in which the 
manual had been compiled, also 
showed what it had cost so far and 
what it would cost per copy to mem- 
bers of the conference and nonmem- 
bers. Many nonmembers desiring to 
use the conference manual can secure 
a supply sufficient for their needs by 
merely joining the organization. It is 
believed that the new manual will re- 
cruit to the conference roll many com- 
panies now outside. The manual will 
of course be furnished to any company 
but companies not belonging to the 
organization will naturally have to pay 
a higher price because they have not 
contributed to the expense of prepar- 
ing the manual. 
The report of the committee was 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 15) 
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Executive Committee Report 


presented by Chairman C. A. Craig, 

president of the National Life & 
Accident of Nashville, Tenn., Thursday 
afternoon, probably showed more work 
done by this committee than ever be- 
fore in the history of the organization 
and resulted in the accomplishment of 
more than has probably ever been ac- 
complished at one meeting of the con- 
ference. 

The committee reported that it “had 
discussed at great length what has long 
been recognized as the most inexcus- 
able practice connected with the acci- 
dent and health business—failure to see 
an adequate premium for the first in- 
surance period. The plan did not have 


Tee executive committee report 
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a single defender at the committee 
meeting. All agreed that from an un- 
derwriting standpoint the system was 
indefensible. No one could justify or 
give any sound reason why health and 
accident monthly premiums alone, of 
all the multiplied forms and branches 
of insurance, should be given for a pe- 
riod for which the company receives no 
adequate compensation. 

“It was unanimously agreed to rec- 
ommend that the members of the con- 
ference go on record as opposing the 
evil. The committee urged that every 
conference member require its agents 
to collect in addition to the usual policy 
fee one monthly premium, and remit 
the company its prorata share.” 


HE committee reported that its 

members had all decided to follow 
this recommendation. This means that 
the companies which had decided at the 
executive committee meeting to collect 
the first months’ premium were: 

National Life & Accident. 

Massachusetts Bonding. 

National Life, U. S. A. 

Bankers Accident of Des Moines. 

Federal Life of Chicago. 

Hoosier Casualty. 

For some time past the North Amer- 
ican Accident, American Liability of 
Cincinnati, Ohio State Life, Interstate 
Life & Accident of Chattanooga and a 
few other companies have been collect- 
ing this premium. 


S a result of the recommendation 

and its discussion the following 
companies announced that they also 
would arrange to collect in the future 
the first month’s premium: 

American Casualty, Reading, Pa. 

American Insurance Union, Colum- 
bus, Ohio. 

Federal Casualty, Detroit. 

Fidelity Health & Accident, Benton 
Harbor, Mich. 


Federal batten: Indianapolis. 

General Accident. 

Home Accident & Health, South 
Bend, Ind. 

Inter-Ocean Casualty. 

Provident Life & Casualty, Charles- 
ton, W. Va. 

Travelers Equitable, Minneapolis. 

World Accident, Omaha. 

Elmer H. Dearth, speaking for the 
General Casualty & Surety of Detroit, 
and Patrick F. Kirby for the Western 
Surety of Sioux Falls, S. Dak., stated 
that these companies will collect the 
first month’s premium as soon as they 
start writing monthly premium busi- 
ness which they intend to do in the 
near future. 

On the necessity for making this 

change in the practice of conducting 
the business the executive committee 
said: 
“These conclusions were reached 
from a study of the matter from the 
standpoint of sound underwriting, but 
in the opinion of your committee they 
are further justified by the conditions 
which now confront the companies. 
There were several companies present 
at the executive committee meeting 
which had already adopted the practice 
of collecting the first month’s premium 
and all agreed that the new business 
had not been affected thereby.” 


N EW members reported by the exe- 
cutive committee to the conference 
since the mid-summer meeting were 
the Western Surety, Sioux Falls, S. D.; 
Federal Savings & Insurance Co., In- 
dianapolis; Hawkeye Commercial Men’s 
Association, Marshalltown, Iowa. Res- 
ignations received since the last meet- 
ing were from the Bankers Mutual Ac- 
cident & Health, Freeport, Ill.; Colum- 
bus Mutual Life, and Transylvania 
Casualty. 

As the blanks now provided by vari- 
ous insurance departments for annual 
reports of mutual accident and health 
companies do not fill the bill satisfac- 
torily, W. T. Grant, secretary and gen- 
eral manager of the Business Men’s 
Accident of Kansas City, requested of 
the executive committee the appoint- 
ment of a committee to confer with the 
committee on blanks of the Insurance 
Commissioners Convention. This sug- 
gestion was adopted and Mr. Grant, 
Elmer Loucks, chairman of the mutual 
section and president of the National 
Travelers Benefit of Des Moines, and 
Isaac Miller Hamilton, president of the 
conference and president of the Federal 
Life at Chicago, were named by motion 
from the floor. 


DDITIONAL extracts from the re- 
port of the executive committee, all 
dealing with important topics, follow: 
“R, P. Shorts, chairman of the man- 
ual committee, presented a final report, 
including the completed new manual 
and certain suggestions concerning its 
adoption and distribution. The execu- 
tive committee after discussion and 
careful consideration of the report of 
Mr. Shorts, decided unanimously to 
recommend the adoption of the new 
manual, together with the recom- 
mendations of the manual committee. 
The report of this committee with its 
recommendations, will be presented to 
the conference by Mr. Shorts. 

“Mark T. McKee, secretary of the 
National Council of Insurance Federa- 
tions, appeared before the committee 
and in his forceful way, presented a 
matter of great importance to the mem- 
bers of this conference. The committee 
was so impressed with the matter pre- 
sented that Mr. McKee was asked to 
appear before the conference and re- 
peat his remarks. On account, how- 
ever, of previous engagements, this was 
not possible. Curtis, who is 
altogether familiar with the- subject, 


was also present, and upon the urgent 
solicitation of the committee, Mr. Cur- 
tis has agreed to present the matter to 
the conference in closed session this 
afternoon at 3:30 o’clock, and it is most 
earnestly hoped that there will be a 
full attendance of all conference mem- 
bers at that hour. 

The committee discussed the provi- 
sions of the recently passed federal 
revenue bill that relate to the taxation 
of premiums collected for health and 
accident insurance and particularly the 
premiums collected on the weekly and 
monthly payment basis. There was at 
the beginning of the discussion some 
difference of opinion as to the mean- 
ing of the statute, but at the end all 
were of practically like mind as to the 
tax imposed. One thing was recog- 
nized to be of paramount importance, 
and that was that there must be uni- 
formity of treatment of premiums and 
uniformity in reporting to the revenue 
collectors, and that there might be it 
was decided that a committee of three, 
composed of men most familiar with 
such matters, should be appointed to 
inform the different conference mem- 
bers on all matters pertaining to fed- 
eral taxation. The following gentle- 
men were appointed: Edward St. Clair, 
attorney for the North American Acci- 
dent, Chicago; J. B. Boyer, attorney 
for the casualty department of the Na- 
tional Life, U. S. A., and C. A. Atkin- 
son, attorney for the Federal Life, Chi- 
cago. 

“The executive committee urges all 
members of the conference to wait sug- 
gestions from this committee before al- 
tering their policies in any way, and be- 
fore reporting to the internal revenue 
collectors. The committee will likely 
get out a letter of suggestions at a very 
early date, and the executive committee 
trusts that all conference members will 
be governed thereby.” 
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TREASURER BRACKETT’S RE- 
PORT 


The report of the treasurer was pre- 
sented by C. H. Brackett, veteran in 
this office and president of the Hoosier 
Casualty. It showed the Health & Ac- 
cident Underwriters’ Conference to be 
in a healthy condition financially. The 
report was audited by a committee 
consisting of L. H. Ransom of the Fort 
Wayne Mercantile and A. R. Arford of 
the Fidelity Health & Accident. 





Major Carroll B. Carr, secretary of 
the American Central Life of Indian- 
apolis, was among the visitors at the 
Health & Accident Conference meeting. 
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| Report of Manual Committee 


HE manual committee now pre- 
T sents the new Classification manual 

(properly copyrighted) as prepared 
by your committee and recommend its 
doption as the official classification 
Ee cual of the conference on and after 
this date. We also recommend that all 
conference companies use this new 
manual on and after April 1, 1919, inso- 
far as the writing of monthly premium 
aecident and health business 1s con- 
cerned. It is also applicable for so- 
called commercial accident and health 

s. . . 

Peer work from the beginning has 
been conducted along three different 





ines: : 2 
et Investigation of occupational haz- 


- Constructive ideas to facilitate 
the use of the manual. — ia) 
3. Compilation of claim statistics by 
ations. 
A Investigation of occupational haz- 
I. ards. This manual has been 
compiled with great care and effort. 
Hundreds of competent underwriters 
from both the field and home office 
forces of the various companies have 
contributed their best to the work. 
Every important schedule and occupa- 
tio has been personally investigated 
by two or more competent men to the 
end of: fixing classifications scientifi- 
cally and in accordance with the actual 
occupational hazards involved (both ac- 
cident and health). This new manual 
is not a “one-man” or “one-company” 
proposition—but represents the best 
thought of the most experienced men in 
the business. 
Constructive Ideas. In the con- 
« struction of this new manual, we 
have adopted a number of new ideas to 
improve its usefulness. Perhaps the 
most radical idea is that explained on 
page 2, under the heading “Special In- 
structions’—through the operation of 
which new plan we have eliminated the 
necessity of duplicating hundreds of 
classifications, materially reduced the 
occasion for cross-referencing, and 
greatly facilitated the work of both the 
agent and the company. We have also 
effected numerous consolidations of al- 
lied schedules, such as “Merchants and 
Clerks,” “Machinists” (including ma- 
chine shop and tool shop employes), 
‘Textile Mill Employes” (including a 
large number of different cloth work- 
ing schedules), “Street Railway Em- 
ployes” (including interurban, elevated 
and subway), “Stone Workers” (in- 
cluding granite, limestone, marble, slate 
and other building stone), etc. We 
ve also placed the unusually long 
schedules such as “Merchant or Clerk”, 
lway Employes—Steam” and “Iron 
and Steel Mill Employes” in the back 
of the manual so as to make it easier 
to find in the body of the manual those 
Occupations from which the great bulk 
of the business is procured. 
Claim Statistics by Occupations. 
- e have received claim statis- 
tics by occupations from a considera- 
ble number of companies—both indus- 
trial and commercial—and the commit- 
tee is prepared to give conference 
members the benefit of these statistics 
on request—it being deemed inadvisa- 
Ye to publish them at this time. 
uring the progress of the work we 
ve kept in close touch with the 
standard manual committee of the Bu- 
Tad of Personal Accident & Health 
fhaeriters and co-operated fully 
mith its able chairman, John M. Parker, 
A of Hartford, Conn—all to the end 
.aving Our respective manuals as 
the enn. 28 Possible and thus promote 
wy 9p of uniformity in the accident 
ealth business generally. 


NECEssITy of all conference com- 
fo panies hereafter using new manual 
af monthly Premium business: A 
a deal of time and effort and, in 

ition, approximately $4,000 in 




















































BY R. P. 


SHORTS 


First Vice-President Massachusetts Bonding and Chairman Manual Committee 


money, have been expended on the 
construction of this new manual. 
We submit that its use by all com- 
panies writing monthly premium acci- 
dent and health business is bound to 
bring about many improved conditions 
in the underwriting of such business 
and eliminate much of the unfair 
competition now applying. In the past 
many occupations have been classified 
higher and many lower than the true 
hazards of the particular occupations 
warranted, but these inequalities have 
been corrected in the new manual in 
which all occupations are classified in 
such a way as to do justice all around 
—to the policyholder, the agent and 
the company. 


BVIOUSLY, it would now be un- 
fair for some companies to con- 
tinue using classifications which are 
more favorable from a business-getting 
standpoint than the classifications 
given in the new manual, and such a 
short-sighted attitude on the part of 
any company should be openly con- 
demned and some plan worked out to 
bring such misguided brethren “into 
the fold.” The permanent good of the 
business demands this, and in this age 
of “cooperation” (and “making the 
world safe for the democrats”), it 
would seem that the best interests of 
the majority should be respected. To 
eliminate the arguments commonly ad- 
vanced by certain companies as to why 
they cannot adopt the conference man- 
ual now, your committee recommends 
the adoption of the following plan for 
printing and furnishing conference 
manuals for both conference and non- 
conference companies. 


PLAN for printing the conference 
manual: To insure the most effi- 
cient service in printing and distribut- 
ing conference manuals, we recommend 
the appointment of an official confer- 
ence manual printer, whose duty it will 
be to carry in stock an adequate supply 
of printed manuals to meet the de- 
mands of both conference and non-con- 
ference companies with reasonable 
despatch—this obligation being part 
of the consideration for the appoint- 
ment. The official printer will sell 
manuals only at the prices fixed by the 
conference from time to time, the 
prices until further notice to be as 
follows: 

1. $38 per thousand for all manuals 
furnished the conference itself for free 
distribution to its members. 

2. $48 per thousand for all manuals 
furnished conference companies over 
and above their free manual allotments 
as specified below—the conference to 
receive a royalty of $10 per thousand 
on same. 

3. $58 per thousand for all manuals 
furnished nonconference companies— 
the conference to receive a royalty of 
$20 per thousand on same. 


THE official printer will keep com- 
plete and accurate records of all 
manuals sold to both conference and 
nonconference companies and on or 
about the first days of April, July, Oc- 
tober and January of each year will 
render the conference an accurate 
statement of all manuals sold during 
the previous quarterly period—and 
make settlement for the amount found 
owing the conference for royalties as 
above specified. 

The advantages of this plan over any 
other plan under which the conference 
might attempt to print its own manuals 
are that the official printer will do the 
financing of the proposition (involving 
the expenditure of considerable sums 
of money for paper, linotype work, 
plates, etc.) and. will render all com- 


panies quick and satisfactory service in 
supplying their demands for manuals. 
The official printer will also take care 
of all of the work incident to the stor- 
age, shipping and amending of manuals 
and conduct the whole proposition in a 
businesslike manner. 


|F any company desires the official 
printer to also furnish the “Instruc- 
tions to Agents” and “covers” (which 
when added to the classification bodies 
will make the manuals complete), he 
must agree to furnish same at regular 
market printing prices. If, however, 
his quoted prices for such additional 
printing are not satisfactory, each com- 
pany will be at liberty to have this 
special work done elsewhere. 

We estimate that the royalties accru- 
ing to the conference under this sug- 
gested plan will be sufficient to reim- 
burse it in full in a comparatively short 
time, for all of the money expended in 
the compilation of this new manual— 
and that thereafter the income from 
this source may enable the conference 
to materially increase its free manual 
allotments to conference members. 
Any way you look at it, it is only fair 
and equitable that the expenses in- 
curred in compiling this new manual 
should be borne pro rata by the com- 
panies to be benefited thereby—and in- 
asmuch as the conference companies 
stood the initial expense of the under- 
taking, it is only right that they should 
be allowed certain advantages in the 
purchase of same over nonconference 
companies. 

We have procured printing bids from 
several responsible printers and have 
succeeded in finding one very reliable 
printing establishment which will ac- 
cept the appointment of official confer- 
ence manual printer on the terms and 
conditions set forth above. 


PLAN for furnishing manuals to con- 
ference companies free of cost: 
Conference manuals, as herein men- 
tioned, refer only to classification bod- 
ies (pages 1 to 145 inclusive)—as per 
specimen manual attached—it being 
understood that each company will 
furnish and print its own instructions 
to agents and covers. Conference 
manuals will be furnished in folded 
and assembled form (but not stapled) 
so that each company may easily add 
its own instructions to agents and cov- 
ers. 

Experience shows that an average of 
200 manuals per year are needed for 
each $50,000 of accident and health pre- 
miums written per year. We would 
recommend, therefore, that as a part 
of its service, the conference hereafter 
furnish conference manuals free of 
charge to all conference members as 
their needs require (limit 800 to any 
one company), in proportion to their 
annual membership dues—as per the 
following schedule: 


Limit of 

Free Manual 

Conference Annual Allotments 

Annual Industrial Calendar 
Dues Collections Year 
$10 $ 50,000 or less 200 
20 50,000 to $100,000 400 
30 100,000 to 200,000 600 
40 200,000 or over 800 


Conference companies desiring more 
than their free allotments of manuals 
as specified above, may purchase same 
at the rate of $48 per thousand—$10 
per thousand of which will go to the 
conference as royalty. 


THIS plan of distributing manuals to 
conference companies insures the 
small companies of getting their nec- 
essary supplies of manuals free of cost 
—each company in exact proportion to 
its annual dues paid the conference— 
and the large companies after receiv- 


ine their free annual allotments on the 
same basis as the small companies will 
be in position to purchase such addi- 
tional quantities as they may need at 
very reasonable rates. 

To carry out the above plan, the 
conference must at once purchase ap- 
proximately 30,000 manuals for free 
distribution in 1919 to about 60 of its 
members who will use same—which 
supply at $38 per thousand will cost 
the conference $1,140. We recommend 
that this initial expense of putting this 
plan into operation be authorized, for 
it would seem that the most effective 
way to get all conference companies 
to adopt this new manual at the same 





R. PERRY SHORTS 
Vice-President Massachusetts Bonding 
SAGINAW, MICH. 


time (and thereby accomplish in fact 
the results anticipated in theory), is to 
furnish manuals to them free of cost. 
No company can then argue that econ- 
omy demands that it first use up its 
old manuals before buying new ones— 
a plausible argument in itself, but fre- 
quently used as a camouflage to hide 
a desire to profit by unfair competition. 


PLAN for furnishing manuals to non- 
conference companies: A_ large 
number of nonconference companies 
have already expressed a desire to 
hereafter use conference manuals. We 
recommend that all such nonconference 
companies be furnished with confer- 
ence manuals at the rate of $58 per 
thousand—$20 per thousand of which 
will go to the conference as royalty. 

We further recommend that arrange- 
ments be made for a permanent manual 
committee (the present members to be 
“exempt” from such service) whose 
duties shall be to keep this new con- 
ference manual up to date and current 
with the ever-changing conditions of 
the times. 


HE ideas back of the above sug- 

gested plan for furnishing confer- 
ence manuals are: 

1. To materially increase the value 
of the conference “service” to its 
members. 

2. To make it financially advantag- 
eous to nonconference companies to 
join the conference, in addition to all 
other benefits now applying. 

3. To put the conference in position 
to exercise a more powerful influence 
in stabilizing the business (it being 
generally admitted that more accident 
and health business is being written to- 
day at a loss than at a profit—due 
chiefly to improper classification); and 

4. To encourage closer and more 
effective cooperation between competi- 
tors—all to the end of eliminating un- 
fair competition and raising the stand- 
ards of accident and health underwrit- 
ing. 
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HEALTH AND ACCIDENT CONFERENCE 





Four Underwriting 


OUR subjects were fully dis- 
F cussed in the mutual section of 

the conference which was held 
Wednesday. A number of stock com- 
pany representatives were present, 
and some took active part in the dis- 
cussions. 


!Maimed Soldiers as Risks 


F)*- WILLIAM F. JARVIS, Frater- 
nal Protective Association, gave a 
paper on “The Advisability of Health 
and Accident Insurance for Maimed 
Soldiers Holding Responsible Posi- 
tions.” He said that there would not 
be a large enough number of maimed 
soldiers to make a very great problem 
for the companies. Those who suf- 
fered loss of limbs numbered about 
3,000. He believed that shell shock 
would not be as important as at first 
thought, as 65 percent of those had 
returned to the trenches in three days 
and only 1 percent of them had been 
returned to this country. Dr. Jarvis 
said that he believed that all such 
maimed men should be subject to phys- 
ical examination before being insured. 
Head and back wounds are particularly 
to be watched, because while the in- 
jured may seem fully recovered, some 
trouble with the brain or spine may 
crop out later. 


EED ROBINSON, National Ma- 

sonic Provident, in discussing the 
subject, said that he thought it possible 
to get an average on maimed men, and 
said the companies should get the facts 
before they start. He said that claims 
from them could not be paid from the 
general fund without some extra rate 
being had. He believed that they might 
also be successfully insured at the reg- 
ular rates by attaching a rider to each 
policy, allowing no indemnity for injury 
or disability resultant from the injury. 


W. RAY of the Hoosier Casualty 
* said that as no soldier ‘is dis- 
charged from the army while not in the 
best of health, nor if maimed, until he 
has as far recovered as possible, that 
he considered them as good risks, even 
though they had lost a limb. The high 
percentage of men physically unfit for 
the army shows that from a health 
standpoint the soldier is a preferred 
risk, and as his discharge is a clean bill 
of health, in many the injury is coun- 
terbalanced. 


SAAC MILLER HAMILTON of the 
Federal Life said that Canadian com- 
panies had had several years experi- 








A. R. ARFORD 
Secretary Fidelity Health & Accident 


Mutual Section Discusses Impor- 
tant Question Now Before the 
- Health and Accident Companies 


ence with returning soldiers and that 
some of the life companies had set a 
two-year limit on taking returned sol- 
diers whether injured or not. He asked 
this question, referring to Mr. Robin- 
son’s statement, “Should we reduce 
benefits, or charge an increased rate?” 
He said that he believed it would be 
better to guess at how much the rate 
should be increased and charge more 


| - | 


Cc. W. RAY 
Secretary Hoosier Casualty 
INDIANAPOLIS 


than to reduce the benefit by attaching 
a rider. 


Women’s Rates 


O. PAULEY, secretary of the 
¢ Central Business Men’s, led the 
discussion of rates on women. He said 
that for years his company had carried 
business women on the same rate and 
policies as men, but they had now com- 
piled figures which showed it was nec- 
essary to raise rates. He also gave 
figures to show that under their system 
it costs more to carry people between 
18-30 than at any other age. 

The figures are compiled showing 
the percentage of losses of total premi- 
ums and renewal premiums. Mr. 
Pauley said that the latter shows a 
truer relation, because in their method 
it takes practically the whole of the 
first quarterly premium as acquisition 
cost, while no commission is paid on 
the last three quarterly payments. 


Loss Ratio—Class A Accident 


On Total On Renewal 
Premiums Premiums 
WOMEN: ....6..1% 42 zal 
ic. ee ae 63 108 
Health 
Benes 2450.58 103 169 
Wenreers. 6566. 6523 103 164 
All Women ....... 89 136 
ge. 2 are 47 71 
By Ages—Women 
_ Se eee 83 163 
MRA Sete e es 75 112 
EOE 106 147 
ce ) EER err 92 132 
By Ages: Men 
A ee 43 75 
er roe 48 73 
_, Dery 47 56 
SERRE ee. 47 71 





BENTON HARBOR, MICH. 


*Rates have since been raised, 


The Central Business Men’s is meet- 
ing this loss by a slight increase in 
rates; by paying $100 per month, where 
before they paid $25 per week; and by 
putting nurses and teachers in lower 
classifications. 


LEONARD McNIEL, of the 
* Massachusetts Accident, says his 
company issues two forms of restricted 





Cc. O. PAULEY 
Secretary Central Business Men’s 
CHICAGO 


policies to women, limiting certain dis- 
eases to one month’s’ indemnity. 
Women in Class AA or A are put in 
Class B, and C are classified as Class 
D, and housewives are in Class F. By 
this method the women’s business has 
been found to be profitable. 

After the discussion, a motion was 
passed that a committee be appointed 
to gather statistics from as many com- 
panies as would furnish them, so as to 
get the benefit of their combined expe- 
rience with women risks. 


Effect of Demobilization 


THE possibilities of health and acci- 
dent insurance after demobilization 
were discussed in a paper by W. T. 
Grant, Business Men’s Accident. He 
thought that the number of deaths and 
injuries were not sufficient to make an 
appreciable difference. A big factor 
would be the return of the salesmen 
who had entered the service. This can 
not help but cause an increase. Many 
of them will return with a new idea of 
what constitutes a day’s work, and 
will produce more for this reason. 
Experience has shown, he said, that 
after wars the insurance business has 
increased, due largely to the fact that 
men can nearly always find opportunity 
in the insurance business. He sug- 
gested that the companies try and get 
before the men now in the camps the 
opportunity in the accident and health 
e 


F A. MYERS of Ekern & Myers of 
* Chicago, insurance lawyers, said 
that by writing to the commanding 
officers of the big training camps the 
proposition could be put before the sol- 
diers in the best way. He said he knew 
of many officers as well as enlisted men 
who had not decided what work to take 







roblems 


up, and this would be a good : 
get the pick of them. A letter ie 
commanding officer containing gs 
copies of a notice which could 
posted, so that it could be passed down 
the line, would bring the best results, 
in his opinion. 


Decreasing Lapsation 


VERY much appreciated pa 

A read by E. L. Beck on howe 
prevent lapses. He drew a fine exam. 
ple from Marshall Field & Co, and 
showed that their great success in keep. 
ing customers was due to rendering 
full service. This, he said, is the thing 
the insurance companies should re 
member and emphasize. 

G. A. Fairly, National Travelers Ben. 
efit, condemned the depository bank as 
a means of preventing relapses and told 
of methods used with considerable suc. 
cess since his company had abandoned 
the bank system. Letters sent out at 
various times during the year reminding 
them of the season’s need for insur- 
ance are effective. The latest thing 
they have used is the renewal certif- 
cate, which is a modified form of trade 
aeceptance, which is signed by the pol- 
icyholder when he takes the policy, and 
which can be deposited in the banks 
just as a check, when the premium is 
due. Both the Iowa and Illinois bank 
ers associations have approved it. 


H E. REX, Iowa State Traveling 
* Men’s, stated that in their busi- 
ness, where a $3 call is sent out Jan. 1, 
and a $2 call at quarterly periods, that 
35 percent of the lapses took place the 
first of the year, some people deliber- 
ately lapsing at that time and renewing 
at a two-dollar period. 

A. R. Arford, Fidelity Health & Ac- 
cident, said that if the goods were sold 
right lapses would be much more in- 
frequent. He said that claimants often 
say, “But the agent didn’t say that!” 
You can ask them to read the policy, 
but it does no good. It is all up to the 
agent to sell it right. 

Elmer Loucks, National Travelers 
Benefit, said that he believed that if 
people were educated to-use the annual 
premium that lapses were much more 
infrequent. : 

“Go back to the point of selecting 
men of character for agents,” said W. 
G. Tallman, vice-president of the Great 
Western Accident, “it takes the per- 
sonal touch of such men to prevent 
lapses.” 











W. T. GRANT 
Secretary Business Men’s Accident 
KANSAS CITY 
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PAID IN CAPITAL $1,500,000 


MASSACHUSETTS BONDING LNSURANCE COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE: BOSTON, MASS. 

: 4 GENERAL OFFICES 
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February 18, 1919. 


Mr. J.H. Higgins, 
Associate Manager, 

The National Underwriter, 
1362 Insurance Exchange, 
Chicago,Ill. 


My dear Mr. Higgins: 


Exceptional rush of work has delayed my good inten- 
tions to write you promptly as per your recent request re- 
lative to our new plan for agency development in 1919. 


Briefly, our plan will be as follows; 


We have divided the United States into four separate 
and distinct zones and placed an Agency Supervisor, who will 
be located at the Home Office, in direct personal charge of 
each zone, our agency Superintendent of course, having gen- 
eral supervision over ell zones. The idea is that we will now 
have in charge of the agency organization of each section of 
the country & man who is personally familiar with all of the 
industries, products, resources and general business con- 
ditions of thet section. 


The Agency Supervisor will travel his perticular terri- 
tory frequently to become personally acquainted with all of the 
agents under his direction, familiarize himself with the prob- 
lems of each egent and in a general way train himself into a 
specislist for his particular district or zone. He will keep 
himself posted on all new industrial enterprises or extensions 
or additions and communicate to the gent interested all in- 
formation he may be able to gather as to the further business- 
producing qualities of his particular field. 


The general idea back of this whole plen is the sincere 
and earnest desire of this Company to render its field men the 
very best kind of service and co-operation in further upbuilding 
their agencies. The results from the operation of this plan are 
Slready most encouraging as is best evidenced from the fact that 
our business in January was larger than in any previous calen- 
dar month in the Company's history. 
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Influenza Experience 


Startling figures—startling in that 
they were as serious comments as were 
many of the guesses made on the sub- 
ject—were presented to the Health & 
Accident Underwriters Conference Fri- 
day afternoon by C. A. Craig, presi- 
dent of the National Life & Accident 
of Nashville. Mr. Craig polled the 
members of the conference on their in- 
fluenza experience. He received re- 
plies from 46 of the 90 members. This 
would indicate total influenza pay- 
ments of $2,500,000 by conference mem- 
bers. 

His report in full follows: 


PRESENT herewith data compiled 
from the comparative statements of 
forty-six company members of this 
conference during the months of Oc- 


- tober, November and December, 1917 


and 1918, which demonstrates very 
clearly the effect of the influenza epi- 
demic upon the health and accident in- 





W. R. SANDERS 
General Manager American Liability 
CINCINNATI 


surance companies during the last 
three months of the year just closed. 
Feeling that at this time it would be 
almost impossible for the companies 
to segregate all claims paid for influ- 
enza and for pneumonia and other ill- 
nesses, secondary to influenza, I de- 
cided on the above plan for bringing 
out the information desired. 

For the purpose in hand, I have as- 
sumed that the ratio of accident claims 
and the ratio of claims for illness 
other than influenza and_ sicknesses 
secondary to influenza was the same 
for both periods of the comparison. 
True, this gives us only an approxima- 
tion, but I believe that it is near 
enough correct to be relied upon. 


HE forty-six companies collected 

during October, November and 
December, 1917, in health and accident 
premiums, $4,766,301, and have paid for 
disability claims, specifics not included, 
$1,660,433, or 32.8 per cent. For the 
same period of 1918 these companies 
collected for health and accident 
premiums, $5,341,978, and paid for dis- 
ability claims alone $2,936,291, a ratio 
of 54.9 per cent, or an increase in ratio 
of 92.1 points over the preceding year. 
This enormous increase during a pe- 
riod in which claims as a rule are 
lower than for any other season is in 
my. opinion due almost, if not entirely, 


to the epidemic of influenza. 
AS evidence that the conclusions 
reached are not far from correct, 
I submit the figures compiled on a 
similar basis giving the experience of 
the members of the Southern Indus- 
trial Insurers Conference. For the 
months of October, November and De- 
cember, 1917, the members of this con- 


ference paid 34 per cent health and 
accident claims. For the same months 
this year they paid 53.9 per cent 
health and accident claims, an increase 
for 1918 over 1917 of 19.9 points. 

The Southern Industrial Insurers 
Conference is composed largely of 
companies whose policies carry a bene- 
fit for death from natural causes, and 
their experience on this feature of the 
business was even worse than on the 
health and accident feature. For the 
fourth quarter of 1917 these companies 
sustained a ratio of death claims to 
life premiums of 36.2 per cent—for the 
same period of 1918 they sustained a 


ratio of death claims to life premiums 
of 69.9 per cent, or practically double. 

Adjusting the difference in the com- 
bined loss ratio of the members of 
this conference caused by excessive 
losses in the New England states in 
which the members of the Southern 
Industrial Insurers Conference do not 
operate, the combined experience of 
members of the two conferences is al- 
most identical. 


[N compiling this data 1 was so im- 
pressed with the experience of the 
New England companies that I com- 
bined the figures furnished by the 





Government Insurance Act 


HERE was much disappointment 
4 that Director Henry D. Lindsley 

of the Bureau of War Risk In- 
surance could not be present. Presi- 
dent Isaac Miller Hamilton of the 
Health & Accident Underwriters Con- 
ference read some comment sent on 
by Mr. Lindsley, as follows: 

When the United States Congress 
enacted the war risk act, the law of 
the greatest democracy on _ earth 
adopted and put into very punctual 
operation the principle that, so far as 
possible, the financial costs of war 
should be distributed among all the 
people, and there should be paid to 
those who served and their depend- 
ents, as a matter of justice and not of 
charity, sufficient sums to in some 
measure compensate for the reduced 
or destroyed earning power of those 
who rendered the service and made 
the sacrifice of life, limb or health. 


HE war risk act involves three im- 

portant subdivisions. The allot- 
ment and allowance subdivision will 
have served its purpose when our sol- 
diers and sailors have been demobil- 
ized and have returned to civil life 
and when their dependents have re- 
ceived from the government full set- 
tlement of family allowances due for 
service in our military and naval 
organizations. 

The compensation division of the 
bureau, taking, as it does, the place of 
pensions, will be an important part of 
governmental service ‘as long as there 
are living those who have served in 
this war, or those who are dependent 
upon them. The compensation divi- 
sion particularly recognizes the prin- 
ciple of justice rather than charity in 
dealing with those who served and 
their dependents. 

The minds of the American people 
have been centered on the life insur- 
ance provisions of the war risk act and 
it is particularly that division to which 
I wish to call attention at this time. 
The government now insures more 
than 4,000,000 lives and the aggregate 
of its insurance exceeds $39,000,000,000. 
There has, of course, been consider- 
able lapsation through demobilizations 
which have occurred up to this time, 
and it is the duty of the government 
to see that those who have retired 
from the service and those who from 
now on retire from the service, have 
full opportunity of reinstating either 
their term insurance or those perma- 
nent forms of converted insurance 
which the government will issue. 


[Tt is immensely to the interest of the 
American people as a whole that the 
largest possible number of policies in 
the largest possible amount of gévern- 
ment insurance should be retained. The 
government has the right to expect that 
it will carry not only those who have 
become sub-standard during this war, 
but also those who are enjoying full 


measure of health and who may be ex- 
pected to live to their full natural ex- 
pectancy. If we can hold on to these 
good risks, we can not only avoid a 
burden upon the people of the United 
States through an excess mortality, 
but we can also provide an actual 
saving in mortality which will go as 
dividends to those who enjoy the 
privilege of government insurance. 

The retention by our government of 
the major part of existing government 
insurance either as term insurance or 
as converted insurance, means a bul- 
wark of safety to the people of the 
United States. For it means that in 
every community of the United States 
there will be carried a large amount 
of government insurance which will, 
as occasion arises, protect the depen- 
dents of the insured and prevent ap- 
plication for public or private charity. 

These considerations will, I am 
sure, make a strong appeal to your 
patriotism and your desire to partici- 
pate in accomplishing a great public 
service. There is, however, an addi- 
tional consideration whch appeals par- 
ticularly to the life insurance frater- 
nity and to its correlated health and 
accident fraternity. It is of very great 
importance to you that those who have 
beer educated by this government 
plan to believe in life insurance 
should be retained as permanent ad- 
vocates of the insurance principle. This 
advocacy is only possible if those who 
through their own service to the gov- 
ernment have become entitled to gov- 
ernment insurance, are through your 
service to the government enabled and 
encouraged to retain their insurance. 
In the great program which will be 
necessary to accomplish this result, it 
is absolutely essential that the entire 
insurance fraternity of the United 
States should cooperate with the gov- 
ernment agencies to see that to the 
fullest possible extent this government 
insurance is retained by those who are 
entitled to it. 


AM relying very greatly upon those 

who are assembled in the Health & 
Accident Underwriters Conference to 
assist in this great work, both from 
the publicity which you are able to pro- 
mote and more particularly through 
the individual efforts which you and 
your associates will, I am sure, gladly 
furnish in seeing that there is full un- 
derstanding of this government insur- 
ance and that the number of those who 
lapse their insurance through im- 
proper information of its value is re- 
duced to a minimum. 

I heartly accept this opportunity of 
appealing to you as patriotic Ameri- 
can citizens to do your full part in 
the noble work which is before us in 
the campaign to conserve for our gov- 
ernment and for those who are insured 
the largest possible amount of gov- 
ernment insurance. 
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companies domiciled in those sta 
and found that for the period unde 
consideration they paid for disability 
claims alone 83.9 per cent. This bears 
out published statements to the effect 
that New England suffered to a gTeater 
extent from the epidemic than ¢ig 
other sections. So far as the data fy. 
nished me gives evidence there was no 
section of our country that escaped, 


THINKING that it might be of jp. 

terest to those present I hay 
gathered some data from the 
rience of the company with which | 
am connected showing the sickness 
rate during October, November and 
December due solely to influenza, the 
average period of disability and the 
death rate among those who wer 
stricken with this terrible malady, 
During the period mentioned we had 
in force for the average time approx. 
imately 777,700 policies on 668,99 
lives. We paid disability claims to 
600,730 persons whose claims bore the 
diagnosis, influenza, lagrippe, pneu. 
monia or some allied trouble. Thus 
one person out of each 11 3-10 insured 
was sick from influenza during this pe- 
riod. Our records show that the ay- 
erage period of disability was a frac. 
tion of a day under ten.days. Of the 
60,730 stricken, 3,180, or 1 person out 
of each 19 1-10 persons affected died, 
On the basis of a population in the 
United States of 110,000,000 this would 
indicate total deaths of approximately 
510,000 persons. This is _ perhaps 
higher than the actual mortality for 
these three months, but it must be 
borne in mind that we operate only in 
cities and towns and among the indus- 
trial classes where there is more or 
less crowding both in living and work- 
ing quarters. 


HUS in three months were all the 

laws of average upon which we for 
a long time have relied so confidently, 
completely upset and made unreliable. 
Not only have all experience tables 
been rendered uncertain, if not ac- 
tually worthless, except as they may 
contribute to the making of new ones, 
but coming as this epidemic did when 
the world believed that medical science 
had advanced to a state that forever 
precluded such a calamity, it is well, I 
think, that we should give serious 
thought to some plan whereby the 
companies and more particularly their 
policyholders will have a greater meas- 
ure of protection in the future. 

It is now a matter of common 
knowledge that some altogether 
worthy companies were hard put to 
make reports of Dec. 31, 1918, and that 
without some degree of highly com- 
mendable leniency on the part of the 
insurance commissioners, some woul 
not have been able to satisfy the law 
without great hardships. The feeling 
of security from epidemic that we have 
so long had is gone. We know now 
that there is no safety—the next may 
be even more disastrous. We must 
adjust ourselves and the companies we 
manage to new conditions. It is not 
my purpose now to make suggestions 
I merely call the matter to the attet 
tion of this conference to take sw 
action as it may feel is proper, or t 
take no action and leave the matter © 
the individual company. 





“Bob” Sweitzer’s Welcome 

|X place of the. president’s address, 

President Elmer Loucks of the mt 
tual section presented Robert & 
Sweitzer, candidate for mayor of Chi- 
cago, to the convention. He gave ee 
address of welcome and denied all at- 
tacks made on Chicago as a dislo 
city. 
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Poogeration Would Be Usetul 


Orleans, vice president and gen- 

eral manager of the Pan-Ameri- 
can Life, and president of the Ameri- 
can Life Convention, addressed the 
Health and Accident Underwriters’ 
Conference. Dr. Simmons is one of 
the great agency leaders of the coun- 
try. He said in discussing the advan- 
tages of co-operation between life and 
accident companies: 

In the life insurance business, the 
health and accident hazards while 
more closely interwoven in the gen- 
eral fabric of insurance than most of 
us have realized, were for many years 
treated by us as merely incidental to 
the business. The total disability and 
double indemnity clauses in our pol- 
icies granting benefits arising from ac- 
cident and health impairments were 
in the main used by most of us to 
augment the selling advantages of our 
policies rather than to embody in the 
policy-contract a scientific interpreta- 
tion of complete protection. 


D> E. G. SIMMONS of New 


A’ late as 1912, many life companies 
looked with disfavor on what they 
believed to be the assumption of a 
speculative hazard by the use of these 
clauses, and during that year only 
about one-half of the legal reserve 
companies used even a total disability 
provision in their policies. However, 
as Isaac Miller Hamilton in his mas- 
terful address before the Association 
of Life Agency Officers has said: 
“Time flies—methods change, and 


people develop,” so that to-day we life 
men are a unit in endorsing from every 
standpoint the advantages of health 
and accident provisions in our policies, 
and bow in grateful recognition of the 











How Can the Life Companies on the One 
Hand and the Disability Companies 
On the Other Be of Mutual Assistance? 


splendid work done by you leaders in 
the health and accident field, which has 
made it possible for us to present to 
our policy holders contracts granting 
complete protection. 

I believe there is much to be done 
in order that the interests of your 
branch of the business and of ours be 
best conserved: Collecting and analyz- 
ing facts, so as to determine the aver- 
age risk of injury and disablement will 
be reduced to a more nearly exact 
science when the speculative hazard is 
reduced to a minimum. 

These results can best be accom- 
plished in my opinion by sincere co- 
operation between the health and acci- 
dent and the life companies. 


HE hour of reconstruction that lies 

close before us demands real ideals 
of scientific co-operation as applied to 
the insurance business. We must de- 
volve practical plans, and methods for 
putting these plans into effect. Greater 
minds will come after us in this busi- 
ness to develop and utilize better 
plans, but it is important now that we 
should establish a principle and work 
in harmony with the great ideals of co- 
operation that are the ruling ideas in 
the world to-day. 

I realize the interchange of informa- 
tion between accident and health com- 
panies would be of great value, but 
would it not be a step in the right direc- 


tion if the health and accident and life 


companies could cd-operate in a way- 


that would still further reduce the pos- 
sibility of the assumption of specula- 
tive hazards. 


M Y first thought is how can the life 
companies be of service to you, 
and in this connection, I sincerely be- 
lieve the experience of the life com- 
panies would be of great value to 
health and accident institutions, par- 
ticularly to those specializing on health 
insurance. 

One thousand disablements pre- 
sented by Sidney H. Pipe, actuary of 
the Independent Order of Foresters, 
and tabulated by Bruce D. Mudgett of 
the Wharton School of Finance, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, are, in this con- 
nection interesting. 

234 became disabled from consump- 
tion. 

127 became disabled from paralysis. 

120 became disabled from insanity. 

72 became disabled from disease of 
the circulatory system. 

52 became disabled from diseases of 
the urinary system. 

49 became disabled from cancer. 

44 became disabled from injury. 

The balance from other causes. 


] T will thus be seen that according to 
the above figures only 4 4-10 per 
cent of all disablements were due to 
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The Continental, keeping abreast of the times as always, is 
pleased to say that it has perfected and is about to place in the 
hands of its agents a new line of disability policies which it hopes 
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monthly payment insurance. 
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accidental causes. Is it not apparent 
that the facilities of the life companies 
for supplying statistics concerning phy- 
sical impairments, if available to acci- 
dent companies, would be of untold 
value. 

The experience of life companies 
with claims arising under their total 
disability and double indemnity clauses 
if collaborated might be of extreme 
value to accident companies, in so far as 
it will show whether there is any dii- 
ference in the loss ratio on this class 
of risks, which are carefully selected at 
the time they are placed on the books 
from the experience of the accident 
companies which do not have such a 
careful selection as do the life com- 
panies. 


T HEN again, there is the question of 
i occupational ratings, a department to 
which, of course, accident companies 
have given much thought and atten- 
tion. I realize the application of occu- 
pational ratings to life and to health 
and accident companies is widely dif- 
ferent, at the same time, exchange of 
information on this interesting subject 
might be of mutual benefit. 

The experience that all the life com- 
panies, as well as the health and acci- 
dent companies have undergone during 
the last few months on account of the 
influenza epidemic is information that 
should be carefully tabulated, and 
available for all companies engaged in 
any of the branches of insurance named 
above. In fact, I believe that all com- 
panies will have to give more than 
ordinary consideration to the accept- 
ance of risks during the next few years, 
if the life companies expect to main- 
tain a low mortality, and if the health 
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and accident companies expect as 
favororable an experience as they have 
had for the last five years. 


T HE health and accident companies 
could be of further service to life com- 
panies if their experience in their claim 
departments could be made available. 
For while it is true that accident losses 
or claims arising under health pro- 
visions would not in most instances 
constitute a bar to life insurance, the 
experience would be valuable in assist- 


Harsh 


ECRETARY F. D. HARSH of the 

S Reinsurance Life of America, at 

Des Moines spoke on “Conference 
Ethics.” Mr. Harsh said: 

Each of you have your own particu- 

lar company, your individual plan of 


H. G B. ALEXANDER 


President Continental Casualty 
CHICAGO 
doing business; your idea about how 
the underwriting should be done. To 
arrive at and obtain the best results, 
you confer with one another, not with 
the idea of taking away another’s busi- 
ness, but rather for the purpose of ex- 
changing ideas and experience, so that 
each may improve his own business. 
You would not stoop to filch money 
from your competitor, neither would 


ing us to determine the desirability of 
certain classes of risks. 

It will therefore be seen that if some 
plan of cooperation, having in view 
the exchange of statistical information 
of vital interest betwen companies en- 
gaged in our various lines, a service 
would be rendered not only to the 
companies, but to the public at large, 
who are demanding, and who have a 
right to demand the best possible serv- 
ice, the best possible policies at the 
lowest rates consistent with safety. 


A NOTHER great service could be 
rendered through cooperation in 
our agency departments. J am a firm 
believer in the necessity of maintaining 
the highest possible standard in our 
selection of agents and in the method 
of handling practical field conditons. 

Cooperation cannot be thought into 
existence. It is a reality, and not a be- 
lief. Cooperation does not pause with 
satisfying one side. 

Both by practical and_ theoretical 
avenues the thinking leaders of the 


on Conference 


you steal his business, his agent nor 
anything that is his. You will consult 
freely and fairly with him, so that you 
may both benefit, bearing in mind at 
all times that there is business in 
abundance for all. 


HE insurance business is no differ- 

ent than other business, each com- 
pany reflecting the methods and minds 
of the men who control and direct its 
activities. 

The Health & Accident Conference 
has been in session twice each year 
for several years. Its members attend 
regularly and go to their respective 
homes filled with ideas and imbued 
with new spirit, with the result that 
each considers his time here well spent. 

Conference ethics dictates that you 
should live and do the things when you 
get to your office that you suggest 
and agree to when you are in consulta- 
tion with your brothers. Do you do 
it? Do you do to the others as you 
would they would do to you? 


O illustrate, a company has in its 

employ an agent. His work is first 
class in every respect. He represents 
the contract he has for sale in an hon- 
est manner, properly classes the risk 
he writes, makes proper settlements, 
in fact working for you with the same 
zeal and integrity as he would if the 
entire business were his own. Such 
an agent is invaluable, and you could 
not pry him away from his company 
under any circumstances. You will 
pay him all he is worth and he is 
worth more to the company he is so 
interested in, than he would be to any 
other company. None of you would 
think of trying to hire such an agent 
from your competitor. If you did it 
would be a breach of conference ethics. 


A NOTHER, a company has an agent 
whose work is the opposite of the 
one just mentioned. Sooner or later 
he is discharged from the employ of 
his company on account of his dishon- 
est and dishonorable methods. He is 
reported to your members as an unde- 
sirable agent, but he is out of a job. 
He looks about in the field of health 
and accident insurance for a new 
berth, tells his prospective employer 
of his wonderful prowess as a busi- 
ness getter, that he put such and such 
an amount of business on the books of 
the: company he has just left, and he 
declares that he can do as much for 
you. He declares that the company 
did not treat him fairly and that he 
quit. Perhaps, and quite likely, he tells 
you that he can switch a lot of busi- 
ness that he has written to your com- 
pany if you will but give him the op- 
portunity. 

You hire him and he makes good. 
All he said he would do he has done. 
But how about you? Have you been 
following conference ethics? You were 
advised through your Bureau of In- 
formation as to the character and class 
of man this agent was. You knew 
before you hired him that he had been 
discharged by his former employer for 
good and sufficient reasons. 


OU have a code, written and under- 

stood among your members, as to 
what your attitude and positon to- 
wards each other should be. You know 
whether you live up to it or not, so 
does your competitor. Don’t allow 
yourself to fall into the idea that you 
can violate some of the rules you have 
yourself helped to make and not be 
found out. Sooner or later the digres- 
sion will face you, sometimes from the 
most unexpected quarter, but always 
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world have reached the conclusion that 
the great law of union and co-opera- 
tion must be applied to nations, states 
and business institutions, if they are 
going to develop to the limit. 

We all realize the value of coopera- 
tion cannot be measured alone by fig. 
ures, that no direct balance sheet of 
profit and loss can exhibit its utility, but 
in the final result, the substitution of 
reasonable foresight and confidence, 
for apprehension and the sense of 
hazard have a supreme value. 


Ethies 


to your detriment. As you think so9 
you are. Keep your thought right, your 
purposes pure, and above all never break 
faith with your fellowman, irrespec- 
tive of what he may have done—there 
are not enough wrongs in the world 





H. D. HUFFAKER 
President Inter-State Life & 
CHATTANOOGA 


Accident 


to combine and make one right. ’Tis 
sometimes hard to overcome your first 
impulse to pay the other fellow in kind, 
but if you reflect consider it seriously 
with yourself, remembering that the 
wrongdoer is only one—that you are 
not going to be the loser in the end 
by following the rules and ethics of 
this conference of which you are both 
members. 


| F every member of this conference 
should take this attitude, it would 
benefit the individual member and the 
conference, as a whole, to such an ex- 
tent that in a short time there would be 
no necessity to refer to Confernce 
Ethics. They would be considered, as 
they should be, as a matter of course. 
They would not be forgotten, but 
would become so impressed on your 
business mind that they would become 
a matter of habit and your digression 
from them would surprise you as 
much, or even more, than it would one 
of your competitors. 

As I have already indicated, common 
business prudence dictates that follow- 
ing the Golden Rule in business mat- 
ters and in carefully following the code 
of ethics of this conference are worth 
while, and yet there are men, some 0 
the so-called “good mixers,” who do 
not seem to know how to interpret the 
Golden Rule or to apply its principles. 


Freshen your accident and health in- 
surance sales talk. Get new ideas for 


‘it from The Casualty Review, pub- 


lished monthly. Send ten cents. for 
sample copy or one dollar for a year’s 
subscription to 1362 Insurance Ex- 
change, Chicago. 
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for maimed soldiers in respon- 

sible positions was one of the 
main objects treated at the Mutual 
Section. Dr. William F. Jarvis, presi- 
dent of the Fraternal Protective of 
Boston, read a paper on the subject 
and it was discussed by Agency Man- 
ager Reed Robinson of the National 
Masonic Provident of Mansfield, oO. 

Dr. Jarvis in his paper said: 

It is easily within the remembrance 
of this generation that in those early 
years following the Civil War, soldiers 
returning from their military experi- 
ence brought with them many and va- 
rious ailments, which persist even to 
this day in many individual instances. 

Surgery and the practice of medicine 
were, in those days, crude and ineffi- 
cient compared with methods employed 
at the present time. Hygiene, sanita- 
tion, pathological conditions, knowl- 
edge of the origin of disease, were to 
the medical man of that day practically 
an unknown factor in his method of 
practice; while to the surgeon, ascep- 
tics and antiseptics were terms of little 
meaning to him, and the boldness and 
skill displayed in exploratory and cor- 
rective ‘usage of present-day surgery 
would have appalled and overwhelmed 
the most dextrous operator of that 
earlier period. 


H tie ms and accident insurance 


A ND so, at the close of this great- 
est of all wars, during which com- 
batants of each side have been ex- 
posed to conditions hitherto unheard of 
even among the most war-like nations, 
we are being confronted not only by 
conditions which have required and re- 
ceived greater medical and surgical 
skill at the hands of a body of profes- 


sional men more adapted to their work 
than the world has heretofore seen, 
but also by questions of policy, of 
equity, and of economics in dealing 
with those returning from the war. It 
is not yet apparent that a sufficient 
number of crippled or maimed men 
will be thrown back upon society as a 
result of this war, to cause any great 
amount of apprehension as to their re- 
lations with health and accident in- 
surance, nor do I anticipate any par- 
ticular difficulty in dealing with those 
cases that may intrude themselves upon 
our notice from time to time. 


UCH has been said and written 

during and since the war concern- 
ing that peculiar state of the nervous 
system commonly known as shell-shock 
and it may well be considered among 
their other forms of disability which 
are a result of war conditions. First, 
what is shell-shock? There have been 
many terms applied to this condition, 
and many explanations of its cause 
and effect upon the human system, but 
now it is pretty well understood and 
agreed that shell-shock is but a form 
of hysteria. It has been officially 
stated that less than 1 per cent of shell- 
shocked victims have been concussed 
by anything, 99 percent being purely 
psychological, the result of exhaustion 
and a normal reaction from a conflict 
between one’s moral training and the 
law of self-preservation. 


S OME of its victims become tempo- 
rarily blind, deaf, mute. paralyzed, 
or lose their memory. Of 7,500 vic- 
tims of shell-shock among our men be- 
hind one section of the fighting line, 
65 percent were returned to active 


j Insuring Maimed Soldiers 


duty in three days, and only 1 percent 
had to return to the United States. It 
may thus be readily seen that shell- 
shock has not been and will not be a 
serious problem, and that this country 
need not expect a large number of ner- 
vous, helpless patients, as a result of 
the war from this cause. 

Should, however, such cases come to 
our attention, it is perfectly obvious 
that from an insurance standpoint poli- 
cies should not be issued. Further- 
more, in those cases presenting a pre- 
vious history of shell-shock, utmost 
care should be exercised to ascertain 
whether or not a present condition 
exists as a result therefrom which 
would make the applicant an undesir- 
able risk. 

As regards those returning soldiers 
that are maimed by the more serious 
injuries, those that have lost one or 
both arms or legs and whose condi- 
tion is such as precludes a return to 
his former occupation, or to any occu- 
pation with which he is familiar, the 
efforts of the government and institu- 
tions organized for the purpose of plac- 
ing him in a physical status which will 
enable him to earn a livelihood in spite 
of his maimed condition, are worthy 
of more than a passing thought in the 
consideration of the subject matter of 
this paper. It has been stated semi- 
officially that about 3,000 of the 1,500.- 
000 American combat forces had suf- 
fered the loss of an arm or leg; or two 
in every thousand. Thus, while this 
number is not sufficiently large to oc- 
casion anv deep or serious considera- 
tion, yet the question will undoubtedly 
arise as to the disposition of these 
cases by the accident companies when 
application for an accident policy is 


made. It is not apparent, however, 
that an investigation -of these cases 
should differ in the instance of a re- 
turned soldier from that of a civilian 
under similar physical condition, or be 
the. occasion of any variation of our 
ordinary practice. 


ARTICULAR attention is neverthe- 

less advisable in those’ cases 
in which head wounds, though in 
themselves not presenting any marked 
deformity, may later bring about 
mental or nervous conditions and 
have a serious bearing upon the future 
health of the applicant. The same at- 
tention should be given to injuries to 
the back or abdominal regions in the 
light of future spinal or internal diffi- 
culties. 

The term “maimed” is so compre- 
hensive, the extent of the injury may 
be so far-reaching and the disability 
resulting therefrom so diverse that it 
will be found very difficult to lay down 
a hard and fast rule applicable to this 
class of cases. In many if not all of 
the manuals of classification of risks 
in use by practically all companies, the 
most serious physical conditions are 
provided for. 


HE loss of a leg, an arm or an eye 

in an applicant for disability insur- 
ance have always called for a degree 
of discrimination as to the issuance of 
policies, and I fail to see how future 
consideration of these cases can ma- 
terially differ from the practice of the 
past. Ours is distinctly a business 
proposition, and while we may be in- 
fluenced along certain lines to take a 
sympathetic or patriotic attitude, yet 
it must be constantly borne in mind 
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that ours are not eleemosynary insti- 
tutions and that every safeguard must 
be thrown around our efforts to con- 
serve the interests of those who have 
entrusted their insurable future to our 
care. 


Robinson s Views 


GENCY MANAGER REED ROB- 
A INSON of the National Masonic 
Provident discussed the subject 

of insuring maimed soldiers. He said: 
Broaching any plan, the basis of 
which is collection of money from the 
public, and the spending of that money, 
requires examination into three essen- 
tial phases of the proposition. These 
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Life, U. S. A. 
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three phases must all respond favor- 
ably to thorough preliminary examina- 
tion before it is possible to consider 
the proposed plan can or will be suc- 
cessful in operation. 

(1.) Is that which the plan proposes 
to provide vitally needed? 

(2.) Is that need thereby essen- 
tially better served than it can be by 
any other agency? 

_(3.) Is the proposed plan finan- 
cially practical: i. e., profitable after 
having given a maximum of service? 


] F each of these phases is determined 

positively demonstrated from the 
preliminary survey, then one may pro- 
ceed to effect the plan with assurance 
of practical and profitable results to 
all concerned. By practical, in refer- 
ring to fiduciary proposition, I mean 
profitable in the sense that any one 
business which as such is not or can- 
not be operated at a profit, has no 
right to exist. 

The giants of the health and acci- 


dent world recently found their loss - 


and expense ratios on health insur- 
ance so high as to make that business 
unprofitable. They announced in- 
creased rates because 85 per cent loss 
ratio plus 30 per cent commissions 
placed the figures on the strong side of 
the ledger. 

These figures were ascertained after 
an experience with a pandemic—Friend 
Flu (to be’ exact). Previously, these 
companies had evidently been operat- 
ing on the generality that their rates 
were adequate. Specifically, they found 
otherwise. Here is the demonstration 
of the fallacy of trying to apply any 
generality to the insurance idea, where 
that idea is based on the fact that the 
law of averages is a law, and that 
there are one hundred cents in a dollar. 


| HAVE been unable to secure, or to 
ascertain if they exist, enough fig- 
ures on the health and accident experi- 
ence of insurors upon maimed men to 
warrant anyone specifically offering to 
say that loss of an eye, hand or foot, 
or use of any of the same, is or can be at 
this time practically reduced to an 
average upon which to base an insur- 
ance rate for policies covering loss 
from accident or sickness. Those 
whom I have consulted on this point 
all have replied by prefacing their re- 
marks with saying, “Well, we generally 
do” so and so. Note the “generally.” 

In his annual address to the Ohio 
legislature, Governor Cox made cer- 
tain statements regarding that Ohio 
compulsory workmen’s compensation 
law, with which most insurance men 
are so profanely familiar. What he 
said is germane to this discussion, be- 
cause it refers to insuring maimed men. 
He said: “During the last few months 
an important change in administrative 
policy was made. Experience devel- 
oped an element of injustice which has 
been corrected. The rate of premium 
assessed against the employer is based 
not only upon the hazardous nature 
of the occupation, but upon the num- 
ber of accidents occurring during a 
given period. 


HERE came however, this de- 
velopment: If a man lost an eye, 
a leg, an arm, or any other member of 
the body, his employer was unwilling 
to take him back because of the in- 
creased chance of his subsequently be- 
coming totally disabled. Statistics 
showed that there was not one crip- 
pled workman in 100 who received the 
second injury which made him a per- 
manent total disability, but the em- 
ployer did not want to take the risk, 
nor could he be blamed for it. 

“The commission wisely adopted a 
policy whereby a permanent total dis- 
ability resulting in the manner de- 
scribed carries no penalty against the 


employer, the difference between a 
partial total disability and a total dis- 
ability being charged against the statu- 
tory surplus fund. 

“Nor is this all—the same consid- 
eration is shown to the wounded sol- 
diers and sailors who have returned 
from the war with the loss of an eye, 
leg, or other member of the body. 
Useful employment awaits them, not 
only because the natural impulse with 
the employer is sympathetic, but, if 
total disability should come, the em- 
ployer is not held answerable to the 
possibility of accident having occurred 
as the result of injury received in mili- 
tary service.” 


| SUBMIT the proposition that if the 
state of Ohio, operating an insur- 
ance business, regardless of profit and 
loss, and wholly as an eleemosynary 
institution, regards insurance of 
maimed men as abnormal enough to 
be rated outside the ordinary business 
principles of even a socialistic proposi- 
tion, with the loss thereon chargeable 
only to surplus funds, that insuring 
maimed soldiers in a private corpora- 
tion, even though such soldiers hold 
responsible positions, is not a debat- 
able proposition, nor a desirable one 
for any such company to consider as 
legitimate part of its usual business. 
A maimed man is not insurable un- 
der available existing figures, which 
are based upon any experience exten- 
sive and sufficient enough to provide a 
specific base upon which to compute 
adequate premium charge. 
W E are told insurance of anything 
is purely a matter of adequate 
premium. Very true! But a casual 
survey demonstrates that few men in 
the health and accident world are in a 
position to tell just what an adequate 
premium is for any specific phase of 
their business. Usually, however, one 
finds the opinion of an underwriter, or 
insurance executive, is that adequate 
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recent examination says: 

the Company has increased, its liabilities have 
borne a decreasing ratio to the admitted assets and the 
surplus a corresponding increase in the ratio to 
The growth of the Company, therefore, 
The affairs of the Company are 
conservatively 
Liberal reserves have been set aside for outstanding 
losses and other liability items and policyholders are 
being accorded fair, equitable treatment.” 
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commensurate for the extra money 
which would necessarily have to be 
collected for such insurance over and 
above ordinary rates as at present in 
force. 

The only practical possible plan | 
see for insuring maimed soldiers or 
maimed men is to sell a policy at cus- 
tomary rate for the individual classi- 
fication one step higher than the 
maimed man’s occupation—not to con 
sider any applicant rated higher than 
class 3—and have the applicant signa 
release, which shall read about as fol 
lows: ee 

“In consideration that this policy is 
issued without any additional premium 
charge, the insured does hereby re 
lease the company from any and | 
liability from loss or disability which 
may accrue, or be caused or compli- 
cated by the loss of” so-and-so. 

Applicant shall sign this releast, 
which shall be attached to application 
and filed therewith at the home office 
Policies issued in accordance with this 
procedure shall have endorsed thereon 
and attested by an executive of 
company the following: “Insured 
waives any and all claims for any and 
all loss or disability which may accrue 
or be caused or complicated by, the 
loss of” so-and-so. a 

I believe, unless this precaution 8 
taken and insurance of maimed men 
be thus written, it will be the sourt 
of more grief and trouble to the i 
suror than such business could 
worth. 












alty 
Why is the circulation of the Casu: 

Review growing by leaps and pounds? 
There are reasons. A sample copy 
explain. Send for one to 1362 Insurane 
Exchange, Chicago. 
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dent of Des Moines discussed the sub- 
ject. He gave much thought to his 
theme. Mr. Beck said: 

The problem as to how to prevent 
lapsation shuttles its illusive thread 
into every weave of the insurance and 


commercial fabric. The effort made to 
solve the problem measures invariably 
the relative genius and knowledge of 
human nature of not only every insur- 
ance organization, but of every com- 
mercial institution. The solution of 
the problem is not an absolute one, for 
there will always be lost customers 
and lapsed insurance policies so long 
as the activities and inactivities of man- 
kind are less than one hundred per 
cent perfect. Therefore the question 
which we must consider is not in the 
absolute form as it now appears, but 
rather in the more practical terms of 
how to reduce lapsation. 


ELINQUENT policyholders be- 

come delinquent either intention- 
ally or unintentionally. The inten- 
tional lapse is nearly always the re- 
sult of financial necessity or of some 
dissatisfaction, imagined or real, with 
the service rendered by the insurer. 
The unintentional lapse is in most 
cases the result of carelessness or of 
lack of interest upon the part of the 
policyholder. 

The problem of minimum lapsation 
commences when the company is con- 
ceived. It is the unpleasant afterbirth 
of the company’s organization. Sooner 
or later it must receive the most skilled 
attention or the disease of the exces- 
sive lapsation ratio will taint the whole 
system and impair the usefulness and 


value of the service to which we are 
devoting our attention. So closely is 
the matter of lapsation interwoven in 
each department of every insurance or- 
ganization that nearly every lapse can 
be properly charged to some sin of 
commission or omission for which 
someone, somewhere, is responsible. 


Te problem of lapsation commences 
in the very conception of the or- 
ganization. Its extent is influenced by 
the very motive which prompts the 
formation of the organization itself, 
and by the character of each individ- 
ual who guides its destiny. Its extent 
as a problem is increased or decreased 
correspondingly in proportion to the 
moral business character of the or- 
ganization, and every individual to 
whom is entrusted the duty of trans- 
lating its service to the public. If 
character, honesty and sincerity are 
not the dominant forces within the or- 
ganization there can be expected no 
confidence from without the organiza- 
tion. Lack of confidence and lapsation 
find congenial companionship. So to 
minimize lapse we must start straight. 
We must build square and strong that 
our organization morale may be a con- 
stant antidote to the taint of lapse. 


THE business policy of the organiza- 
tion must be broad enough to real- 
ize all of the frailties and imperfec- 
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cordance with the ethics of decency 
and honesty. 

The business policy of the organiza- 
tion covers many things and all of 
them are closely related to the prob- 
lem of lapse. It determines the atti- 
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tude of the organization with respect to 
its customers, the public. It builds the 
insurance contract which it seeks the 
public to buy. It fixes the plane of 
integrity and intelligence of its selling 
force in the field. It decrees the ex- 
tent of service and justice with which 
its indemnities are to be paid. It is 
thus we may say that the business pol- 
icy of the organization definitely deter- 
mines the degree and efficiency of all 
of the service to be rendered directly 
and indirectly to the policyholder, and 
better service in all of its intricate and 
varied forms is in my judgment the 
only solution and the one which we 
must meet face to face in solving this 
important problem of lapsation. 


HAVE often wondered how the con- 

structive genius which has moulded 
the great house of Marshall Field and 
Company would have handled a cas- 
ualty insurance organization. Dream- 
ing along, I have compared the detailed 
care of selection of every employee en- 
trusted to sell the reputation and mer- 
chandise of the house of Field with the 
more careless makeshift method with 
which the average insurance represen- 
tative is cast upon the trusting public. 

To misrepresent in the slightest de- 
tail in this great store (and in all of 
the really successful ones the same) 
means instant discharge, for misrepre- 
sentation means the loss of the cus- 
tomer’s confidence, and loss of confi- 
dence means the loss of a customer. 
And why is a department store cus- 
tomer of more importance in building 
a great mercantile business than the 
lapsed policyholder who has paid his 
money for a misrepresented promise 
to pay, is in building a great insurance 
business. 


THE salesman of Field must know 
his goods. Is it more important to 
know the cotton from the wool in the 
cloth he sells than it is for your field 
man to really understand your sacred 
obligation to pay, for which he col- 
lects the public’s confidence and 
money? The successful store stands 
back of its goods. It sells a dozen 
and it delivers an even twelve. 


] T goes further. It tolerates with in- 
exhaustible patience and courtesy 
all of the thousand and one eccentrici- 
ties and inexplainable modes and fren- 
zies of the fairer sex. These things 
and a hundred more the merchant does 
to keep the customer, and to a very 
high degree he has solved for himself 
our very problem of lapsation. A great 
and successful merchant once said: 
“To get the customer is easy. The 
secret is to advertise. To make the 
customer is simple. Produce the goods 
and he will buy. But to hold your 
customer, that is a problem with only 
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one answer: Go the limit to keep his 
confidence and give him service.” 


HAVE sometimes wondered why a 

new policyholder could look so good 
to us, and why a lapsed customer slips 
from the fold with so little notice. Is 
it because of the newness of the busi- 
ness, or is it the bovine in our busi- 
ness eye which sees the distant field 
with seemingly more alluring dress? 
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Whatever the cause, I venture the opin- 
ion that the time is very near at hand 
when more scientific service to the in- 
sured is to become the careful study 
of progressive accident and health in- 
surers. I believe that the business will 
adopt the superior and more exacting 
service standard of the modern suc- 
cessful, high class merchandise and 
commercial institutions, and the prob- 
lem of lapse will reduce in just such 
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There is a time in the history of sn Agency, when the 
Agent feels that HE MUST SPEAK out of his heart words of apprecia- 
tion for the Company that has not only once or twice but continuous 
ly kept faith with the Policy-holders and with the Agent. 

We have a very fair Agency here at Canal Winchester Ohio 
representing as we do almost every line of Imeurance usually 
handled in a locality of this size; 
Agents of all these lines, and all of our Companies have bcen fair 
and honorable in their dealings, 
whose Officers and Representatives we have never met, and that is 
The American Liability Company of Cincinati Ohio; 
on for several months writing mostly an Annual Business until we 
had around 32000.00 debit and had paid a few claims, but recente 
ly the Influenza swept down on our Community and we mailed in 
a stack of cleims and immediately a Stack of Checks were in my 
hands to hand out to my clients. 

I am thoroughly indoctrinated with the Honesty and 
Ability and Efficiency of the American Liability Co. 
FIRST PLACE in the heart and life of every insurance Agency in the 
country, and, whoever may have the honor to represent this peerless 


Company is fortunate indeed end as time goes on will be more and 
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proportion as the spirit of service in- 
spires those responsible for the busi- 
ness policy of the insurance organiza- 
tion. 


HE kind of better service which will 

result in a reduction of lapsation 
reaches into every activity of the or- 
ganization. Such better service means 
above all that the business policy or 
business soul of the corporation must 
be clean and right. 

It means more of the milk of human 
kindness and less of the skimming of 
the cream of easy business. 

It means more of the Golden Rule 
and less of the silver rule. 

It means more courtesy and less curt- 
ness. More personal interest in the 
customer, and less wholesale imper- 
sonal to numbers. More sympathy 
with the viewpoint of the customer and 
less regard for the technicalities of the 
occasion. 


UCH better service requires more 

human interest dictation and less 
anemic multigraph routine. It requires 
a great advancement in the selection of 
an agency force, more temperamental- 
ity and intellectuality adopted to the 
work at hand. 

It means more schooling and better 
training in the profession of real insur- 
ance salesmanship, and less depend- 
ency upon twisting, bull, front and 
bluff. 

It means more customers sold upon 
the merits of the goods, and less upon 
temperamental personality and sham 
good fellowship. 

It means a more accurate writing of 
the risk by an agent who better knows 
a classification difference twixt brain 
and brawn. 


] T means more patience and less in- 
toleration, more smiles and less 
frowns. More carefulness and less 
carelessness. More detail and less gen- 
eralities. More science and less guess. 
More sympathy and less law. More 
future and less past. 

All this means the closer weaving of 
the golden thread of better service 
throughout the protecting fabric with 
which we seek to drape in unselfish 
folds mankind against the hour of need 
and loss. 

I believe it all stands for less lapse 
and for more friends, more business 
and more substantial success. 


E. C. Budlong, vice-president of the 
Bankers Accident of Des Moines, 
served officially as well as actually as 
secretary. He has often done the 
work when the secretary was absent, 
but this year enjoyed the honor as well 
as labor. He assumed his time hon- 
ored duties as head of the credentials 
committee as well. 
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The Selling Side of Insurance 


Some of the Factors That 
Should Be Cultivated By 
the Men in the Field 


surance is always important. 
Robert A. Ridgway of Kansas 
City, Mo., division manager of the Fed- 
eral Life, was assigned the subject: 
“Commercial Accident and Health In- 
surance; How to Sell It.” He said: 
In writing accident and health insur- 
ance, the moral hazard is a very great 
factor. Strange as it may seem, many 
men will mutilate themselves and some 
even commit suicide to obtain money 
from accident companies. There are 
many thousands of cases on record to 
prove this. Statistics show that where 
the same amount of money is paid for 


T HE selling side of disability in- 
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the loss of either hand, many more left 
hands are lost as the result of “acci- 
dent” than right ones. 

Then there are the petty frauds. 
Men, who, perhaps, would not think of 
defrauding their fellowmen, will with- 
out compunction make claims for 
small injuries or sickness where there 
has been little or no disability. They 
will also prolong their periods of dis- 
ability in order to get some “easy 
money.” 

As a result of this practice many 
companies will not now insure any man 
who is already carrying accident and 
health insurance of $25,000 with a 
weekly indemnity of $125 or more no 
matter how much value his time may 
have. 


t HE home office through its life and 
accident bureaus and sometimes 
through special inspection reports, is 
able to eliminate many undesirable 
risks. The agent, however, can save 
his company many thousands of dol- 
lars and himself much grief by con- 
scientiously helping the home office 
in the selection of the risks. An agent 
may figure that he is ahead the com- 
mission no matter how expensive the 
risk may prove to be to the company. 
This is very poor reasoning, however, 
even from his own selfish viewpoint. 
It is not only proper, but the duty of 
every company to defend itself against 
unjust claims. The advertising result- 
ing from contested claims is never to 
the benefit and mostly to the detri- 
ment of the agent in that field. The 
fewer the unjust claims, the more lib- 
eral can the company be in the mat- 
ter of premiums and benefits. The in- 
creased sale of the better lower priced 
policies will bring to the agent much 
more in commissions than he could 
Possibly make by his carelessness in 
his selection of risks. 








HE cost and benefits of accident 

and health insurance, in common 
with all other forms of insurance, is 
based on the expected losses and the 
expense of securing and maintaining 
the business. The expense. element 
can be quite definitely determined by 
adding the commissions paid agents to 
the expense of the home office. Not 
taking into account the moral hazard, 
the losses depend upon the accident 
and health hazard to which a man is 
exposed. This hazard is divided 
broadly into two parts, that of his 
occupation and that of his home and 
recreations. The recreations, and the 
homes for that matter, of some men 
are more hazardous by far than those 
of other men. It is impractical if not 
impossible, however, to scientifically 
determine the proper hazard to which 
each man is exposed on account of 
these things. It is, however, possible 
to find out very accurately the relative 
hazards of the different occupations 
because the companies have pooled the 
experience of each company since it 
began business. This exchange of in- 
formation has resulted in the printing 
and use of what is known as the con- 
ference manual. 


T HE companies require a detailed 
description of the occupation on 
the application and the application is 
the basis, and forms a very important 
part of the policy. All policies provide 
that where a policyholder has changed 
his occupation to one more hazardous 
than that stated in his application, or 
while doing any act or thing pertain- 
ing to such more hazardous occupa- 
tion, he shall only receive such bene- 
fits as the premium he has paid will 
purchase in the new occupation. This 
clause is necessary and proper. It pro- 
tects the company, for it automatically 
classifies a man correctly and it pro- 
tects the insured because at all times 
he gets the full amount he has paid for. 
It has not been many years since a 
policyholder forfeited his entire bene- 
fits whenever he changed his occupa- 
tion without first notifying the com- 
pany. 


LTHOUGH almost everyone will 
agree that this prorating clause in 


accident policies is right, it very often 
causes much hard feelings on the part 
of the man on whom such action falls. 
He thinks that because his policy calls 
for specified benefits, he should receive 
these amounts under all circumstances. 
He feels particularly bitter.when the 
agent has not properly classified his 
occupation in the first place. 

It therefore behooves the agent to 
minutely state in the application the 
full duties of the applicant and to also 
explain the workings of the policy in 
case of a change of occupation. A 
very large per cent of the trouble in 
adjusting claims by a reputable com- 
pany is caused by the haste, negligence 
and sometimes, though seldom, delib- 
erate concealment of all of the duties 
of an applicant’s occupation. A proper 
realization of the importance of this 
matter will cause most agents to use 
special care in answering all questions 
on the application blank. This will 
take very little effort on the part of 
the agent, but will save a great deal of 
trouble and loss of business when the 
disability occurs. 


OME companies of to-day in their 

lower priced policies have some of 
the old time restrictions, but for the 
most part, the companies find it better 
to use great care in the selection of 
their risks and then to cover every dis- 
ability due to bodily injury suffered in 
an external violent and accidental man- 
ner and all of the 1800 or more dis- 
eases known to medical science. 

At first accident insurance was of 
one kind, a large principal sum and dis- 
abling benefits computed on the weekly 
basis sold for annual, semi-annual, or 
quarterly premiums. About_1900 some 
companies began the writing of policies 
paying smaller principal sums with cor- 
responding larger disability benefits 
computed on a monthly basis sold for a 
monthly premium. This new method 
became known as industrial and the 
original method as commercial accident 
and health insurance. It is the com- 
mercial department we will now con- 
sider. 


A N applicant for the position of 
salesman in a commercial accident 
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company comes to the insurance office 
either in answer to an advertisement or 
through the persuasive ability of an 
agent or the manager. The manager 
starts with a handicap, for the appli- 
cant is prejudiced against the insur- 
ance business. Only a few years ago 
most of the insurance agency organi- 
zations were recruited from failures in 
other walks of life. 

The manager must show the money 
possibilities of the business. He must 
show that practically no capital is re- 
quired. That not only can the new 
agent pay his own way while learning 
the business, but that in a compara- 
tively few years, if he shows any ability 
in the business, he can become inde- 
pendent and even rich. The manager 
must also find out, if possible, if the 
applicant is fitted to enter the business. 
Many successful salesmen of type- 
writers, adding machines, groceries, 
etc., cannot successfully sell insurance. 
This is because that kind of a sales- 
man lacks imagination. A salesman of 
this type can show by actual demon- 
stration that an adding machine will 
do the work quicker and better than 
the old way or he can captivate his 
prospect by having him smell and taste 
the coffee he is trying to sell to him, 
but he cannot mentally picture the loss 
to the man suffering an accident, sick- 
ness, amputation of limbs, or blindness, 
and loss to that man’s family in case 
of accidental death. 

Insurance cannot be seen, smelled, 
tasted or felt literally. It is merely a 
promise to do something in the un- 
known near or distant future upon the 
happening of a specified event. There 
is the bare canvass. The agent, as the 
artist, must take his pigments of words, 
‘tones, gestures and facial expressions 
and paint a picture as real as any 
painted by the old masters. The pic- 
ture must show a man who is a pro- 
ducer, one who perhaps not only is the 
sole support of himself, but also of a 
wife and children. This man has abil- 
ity, energy and skill, but these quali- 
ties avail him nothing without another 
great factor—time. No matter if he is 
the greatest surgeon in the world or 
the greatest lawyer or business man, 
without time he could not be compen- 
sated for his abilities. Then must be 
pictured the ever lurking dangers, the 
many diseases, the countless numbers 
of accidents which might overtake him 
at any moment, any one of which 
would rob him of his time and thereby 
render valueless all of his other abili- 
ties. After this the picture must show 

the sure result following such a time 
loss, both to the man and his family 
and how such a loss should not be 
borne by any one man, but should be 
distributed among thousands of other 
men who would be well and strong and 
able to bear the burden. 


] F the manager is satisfied that the 
prospective agent has the qualifica- 
tions to make of him a successful in- 
surance salesman and the applicant is 
willing to do his best, the next step is 
to learn the rudiments of the business. 

Some men who have been good sales- 
men in other lines and who have per- 
haps purchased a policy or two of in- 
surance imagine that they can read the 
policy over’once, find out how to fill 
out an application, and they are then 
ready to go to work. On the contrary 
they have just started to learn the 
insurance business. First they should 
learn the true principles of insurance, 
the reason for its existence, its methods 
of operation, and the good it produces. 
The last point cannot be too strongly 
emphasized to a beginner. Many men 


do not realize that they must be sin- 
cerely enthusiastic about the good that 





insurance does or they cannot interest 
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a hard-headed prospect who is think- 
ing more of the immediate present and 
the price of the policy than he is of 
the future disaster and the benefits that 
would avert the attendant losses. 


VV HEN the new agent becomes con- 
vinced that insurance is not only 
the duty, but the privilege of every 
man to enjoy, he should then be taught 
the history of the company by whom 
he is about to be employed and the in- 
tent of its officers to sacredly perform 
their trusts as servants of this semi- 
benevolent institution. As has been 
pointed out, an insurance policy is 
merely a promise to pay. The agent 
must be convinced that the company 
and its officers will faithfully carry out 
those promises not only to the insured 
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while living, but to his wife and babies 
after he has gone. 

Next, he should learn the policies his 
company issues in the minutest details. 
Some companies require a new agent 
to memorize the policies. In any event 
he should know the policy so thor- 
oughly that he can answer a question 
regarding any clause or word without 
the slightest hesitation. This, for sev- 
eral reasons. An agent -cannot sell 
anything without self-confidence. If 
he has thoroughly mastered what he is 
selling he approaches the prospect with 
the feeling (and justly so) that he is 
the superior in that particular proposi- 
tion, of the man he is about to talk to. 


NSURANCE is bought on account 

of confidence in the company and 
its agent. Quick and accurate answers 
soon convince the prospect that the 
agent thoroughly understand his busi- 
ness and it is then only a step for him 
to believe that everything the agent 
tells him is the truth. 

In pursuading the agent to enter the 
accident business, the manager has 
shown several reasons why the insur- 
ance is necessary and how the business 
or professional man cannot profitably 
do without it. He has convinced the 
agent. Now he must bring up almost 
every objection made by the stubborn 
prospect and give the proper answers 
to combat it. The agent must go forth 
so fully armed that he will not for one 
instant doubt the goodness of his prop- 
osition. His knowledge must be an 
armor that the darts of doubt and igno- 
rance cannot penetrate. 


NEXT in order is the study of com- 
petition. The manager must show 
the agent where their policies are su- 
perior to those of the other companies 
most active in that particular field and 
also the good points, if any, of the 
competing companies. By this time 
the agent has learned his own policies 
so well that it is a very easy matter for 
him to compare the policies. 

The agent has now learned the rudi- 


ments of the business and he will per- 
haps think that he knows all there is 
to know about it. All that has gone 
before, however, is merely preliminary 
to the sale itself. He must be taught 
the several ways of obtaining pros- 
pects and then must be taught how to 
present his goods after the prospect is 
located. If the agent has been a real 
salesman he will know how to proceed 
without much further training, but if 
he is, just learning salesmanship, the 
task is a difficult one. He must be 
taught to approach the prospect confi- 
dently, without being too brazen, to 
have a natural cheerfulness in his voice 
and bearing, to pronounce the pros- 
pect’s name, tell his company’s and his 
own and to shake the prospect’s hand 
if possible, 


NEXT he must state the object of 
his visit and attempt to interest the 
prospect in what he has to sell. Some 
agents ask if the prospect is carrying 
this kind of insurance. If not they 
present their reasons why he should. 
If he is already a policyholder in some 
company, they either show him where 
their policy or company or both is su- 
perior or attempt to write him addi- 
tional protection. Other agents ignore 
competition and speak only of their 
own features unless forced to draw 
comparisons by the prospect telling of 
the insurance he carries. 

After the interest has been aroused 
and the prospect has realized that he 
would like to have a policy, that desire 
must be crystallized into a resolve to 
buy. his is no easy task and calls 
for the highest art of salesmanship. 
He must be shown that if it is at all 
necessary, then it is necessary now. 
That many men, sick today, were not 
sick last month, last week or even yes- 
terday, that accidents do not wait until 
a person has protected himself, but 
come unexpectedly and mostly when 
we can least afford them. The mental 
picture must be so clearly drawn that 
he will not feel that the agent is selling 
him something, but rather that the 
agent is presenting something to him 
that he has an opportunity to purchase. 


THE agent should begin filling out 
the application blank at the earliest 
opportunity, but never until the sale 
has been made in the prospect’s mind. 
Arguing does not win sales. The pros- 
pect’s mind must be changed without 
the realization that it is being done. 
After the agent has gone, the prospect 
should feel how wonderful the proposi- 
tion is rather than how wonderful a 
salesman the agent is. 

The agent must never mention the 
premium beyond stating what it is. 
Talk benefits—not prices. He must 
never ask how much down the appli- 
cant can pay or any other question 
relating to the settlement unless forced 
to do so, until the application is com- 
pleted and signed. Then he should fill 
out the receipt and hand it to the ap- 
plicant with the remark that he can 
make check payable either to him or 
to the company. This will divert the 
applicant’s mind as to WHOM he.will 
make check payable to, rather than to 





whether he will make it or not make 
it. The agent must not be afraid to 
ask for the payment when writing the 
application. He must remember that 
no sale is complete until the payment 
has been made. He must also realize 
that the company must be paid the pre- 
mium immediately in order to pay the 
claims immediately. Most men would 
not know there was any other way of 
securing an insurance policy if it were 
not for the timidity of the agent. 


AFTER the payment has been se- 
cured and receipt given the agent 
should immediately leave. If any visit- 
ing is to be done it should be after the 
policy is delivered. This will prevent 
the prospect’s getting cold feet and he 
will respect the agent more if he feels 
that the agent is a busy man. The 
agent cannot with success learn and 
deliver any set speech in presenting 
his policies. If he understands his 
business thoroughly the description of 
his proposition will take care of itself. 

Before the agent can be a truly suc- 
cessful insurance salesman he must 
realize that not only must he be able 
to sell the policies, but he must de- 
liver service to both the insured and 
his company. Insurance must be kept 
in force to be of any lasting benefit to 
the insured, the agent or the company. 
Properly sold, and the _ renewals 


. watched, most insurance will stay upon 


the books of the companies. Unfortu- 
nately for everybody such is not the 
condition in most companies. The 
lapse ratio is tremendous. This loses 
money to the companies and the agents 
and forces the policyholders to pay 
larger premiums on account of in- 
creased expense of handling the busi- 
ness. 


THE other great branch of service is 
in the assistance rendered the com- 
pany on claim settlements. The agent 
should always ASSUME that the com- 
pany is right until it has been proved it 
is not. Loyalty is one of the first req- 
uisitions of a salesman. He should 
defend his company if he knows they 
are in the right. The company is per- 
haps hundreds of miles away and the 
agent is their only defender. The pol- 
icyholder and prospect will admire the 
agent for this if it is done tactfully. 
The fair-minded man does not want a 
company to pay unjust claims. He 
knows that in the long run he has to 
pay his share of those unjust losses. 

If the company has paid any claims 
in his territory, the agent should ad- 
vertise these as much as _ possible. 
Claim settlements not only show that 
the company pays its just claims, but 
also calls attention to the fact that 
people can-and do get sick and hurt. 
A few concrete cases will bring home 
this realization much better than miles 
of cold statistics. 


HE future of the accident and health 

business was never brighter than at 
present. It is true that the losses have 
been excessive the last five months, 
but that very fact has brought mil- 
lions of people to know the vital neces- 
sity of our protection. Never was our 








Zone System of Supervising 


Field Proves Its Worth 


The accident and health department 
of the Massachusetts Bonding at Sagi- 
naw, Mich., has instituted a new plan 
of supervising the field work. Four 
agency supervisors are to serve under 
the agency superintendent and each 
supervisor will have a zone of the 
United States. These zones have been 
so arranged that each supervisor may 
keep in close touch both by news 
sources and by personal visits with all 
conditions in that field. He will be 
able to keep posted on all changes and 
additions in the field and then send the 
information on to various representa- 


tives who might be affected. He will 
also become personally acquainted 
with every one working in the terri- 
tory, so that he may know just what 
sort of information each one can use 
to advantage. 

The new plan was inaugurated the 
first of the year and has already proved 
its advantages. The new business is 
considerably in excess of that ever be- 
fore received by the company. The 
plan is giving both service and in- 
spiration to the field men. The whole 
idea was very carefully worked out 
under the supervision of First Vice- 
President R. Perry Shorts. 





insurance easier to sell because the 
prospect realizes clearer than ever be. 
fore that our arguments are facts and 
not theories. Very few people can 
now advance the argument of the 
Swede that he had been carrying acci- 
dent and health insurance for ten years 
but was never lucky enough to get sick 
or hurt. Now, therefore, is our time 
to make extraordinary efforts to get 
additional thousands into the habit of 
protecting themselves. 

The accident and health salesman is 
like his brother, the life insurance 
salesman, a missionary, a teacher, a 
Preacher, a salesman, a banker, to 
some seemingly a pest, but really to 
all a benefactor. He is optimistic in 
spite of his many rebuffs. He does 
many acts of kindness for which he 
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expects and receives nothing. He 
brings a new outlook on life to many 
of his depressed prospects, and when 
his policyholder is stricken with mis- 
fortune, he brings him substantial help 
in his hour of need. 





No Complaints Filed; 
*No Occasion for Any 


Reporting for the grievance commit- 
tee, Chairman W. R. Sanders, secretary 
and general manager of the American 
Liability of Cincinnati, said that no 
violations had been reported during the 
past year; the code of ethics had stood 
the test of time and brought about a 
condition of the business that was un- 
dreamed of a few years ago. 

Commenting on this report W. T. 
Grant, secretary of the Business Men’s 
Accident of Kansas City, said that 
while no complaint had been filed dur- 
ing the past year this might not be an 
indication that there was no occasion 
for complaint. It was a fact, however, 
he stated, that there probably was not 
any occasion for a complaint as condi- 
tions were the best they had ever been 
in business. 

President Isaac Miller Hamilton said 
that he likewise had heard no faultfind- 
ing within the past year and that he be- 
lieved that if there was any call for 
faultfinding, he would have heard about 
it. 


There is always a seasonal argument 
for accident and health insurance. 
Get one each month from The Cas- 
ualty Review, a monthly magazine for 
accident and health insurance sales- 
men. Send ten cents for sample copy 
or one dollar for a year’s subscription 
to 1362 Insurance Exchange, Chicago. 
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MPORTANT MEETING 


OF THE CONFERENCE 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 1) 


dopted in full after one section had 
wen eliminated. This section pro- 
nosed the retirement of the present 
manual committee. It was of course 
Kelt that the services of Mr. Shorts and 
thers who had been close to the con- 
struction work during the past year 
bnd a half might be needed in the near 
ee commenting on the report Presi- 
Went Isaac Miller Hamilton again em- 
phasized the need for a permanent 
manual committee that could be mak- 
ing revisions constantly. He also pro- 

sed the establishment of depart- 
ents within the conference that might 
serve members in much the same way 






:fa; do the legal and medical sections 
‘Io the American Life Convention. 


A more complete report of the ex- 
ecutive committee’s recommendations 


_jaad a list of companies that have sig- 


nified their intention of collecting the 
frst month’s premium will be found 
sewhere in this number. ; 
Edward Sinclair of the North Ameri- 
can Accident and chairman of the new 
tax committee, stated that a report to 
conference members would be mailed 
at a very early date. 


AS a closing number on the_Thurs- 
day afternoon program William 
Gale Curtis, president of the National 
Casualty of Detroit, spoke on the work 
of the insurance federations and of the 
Insurance Economics Society on be- 
half of the accident and health busi- 
ness. Both Mark T. McKee, executive 
secretary of the Council of Insurance 
Federations, and Mr. Curtis, president 
of the Insurance Economics Society, 
took up legislative matters with the 
executive coommittee on Wednesday 
night. As Mr. McKee could not re- 
main over, Mr. Curtis spoke for both 
in a way are 
friendly competitors to serve the busi- 
ness. 

The great danger to the health and 
accident business at present lies in 
compulsory health and accident insur- 
ance proposals. Measures to estab- 
lish this principle and create machinery 
for its operation have been coming up 
in one state after another during the 
past few years. Both organizations 
have been effective in combating it. 
The federations have a very strong 
organization that now seems in a posi- 
tion to function efficiently. The In- 
surance Economics Society has done a 
vast amount of educational work 
among individuals and through organ- 
zations unrelated to the insurance 
business, such as manufacturers’ asso- 
ciations, medical societies and re- 
ligious organizations. 

_Mr. Curtis stated that these organiza- 
tions had really attained some big 
victories in the past year at polls, in 
legislatures and in state commissions. 
Other dangerous legislation has also 
been avoided through the activity of 
these organizations, notably the suicide 
bill in Texas. Mr. Curtis urged that 
companies support and assist both 
Organizations. 


HOUGH the war is over the bills 
have not all yet been paid and the 
Friday morning session opened with 
an address on the subject of raising 
money for the government. James A. 
avis spoke as a representative of the 
ar Saving Stamp committee of the 
treasury. He urged the continuance 
of the war thrift program and the 
Spreading of propaganda along this 
line by all company executives. 

_jidvantages of cooperation between 
life and health and accident insurance 
Companies were set forth in an address 
by Dr. E. G. Simmons, president of 
the American Life Convention and 
vice-president of the Pan American 
ife of New Orleans. The address is 
given in full in this issue. A com- 
Panion address by the president of the 





International Casualty & Surety Un- 
derwriters Association had to be 
omitted because of the illness of the 
speaker, Arthur E. Childs, president 
of the Columbian National Life of 
Boston. Mr. Childs was unable to 
come to the meeting. 

Two representatives of the Metro- 
politan Life spoke. Assistant Secre- 
tary J. V. Barry, formerly insurance 
commissioner of Michigan, and well 
known to many accident and health 
men everywhere, talked in his usual 
happy and cordial vein. Assistant Sec- 
retary T. R. Richardson, head of the 
accident and health department of the 
company, said that the big problem of 
the insurance business as a whole to- 
day was its salvation, or in other words 
its preservation as at present con- 
ducted. This can only be accomplished 
he said by the closest of cooperation 
not only among the companies engaged 
in each line of insurance, but also by 
cooperation between the various groups 
of insurance companies. 

The health and accident insurance 
business has an unsolved puzzle in its 
expenses. There has been a great deal 
of discussion about reducing these but 
very little of practical suggestion as to 
how this can be accomplished. It is a 
problem that deserves more constant 
and more careful study, and one that 


demands solution. Another condition 
that needs correction is the attitude of 
the company toward the policyholder, 
and, conversely the attitude of the pol- 
icyholder toward the company. 

At the Friday afternoon session of 
the conference, Thomas P. Wilson, of 
the Wisconsin department was called 
upon first. He suggested that to re- 
duce expense, the companies must 
reduce acquisition cost, and to do that 
they must lengthen the average term 
over which policies are held. Satis- 
faction to the insured would do this. 
He said the classification manual was 
based on cost to the company instead 
of loss to the insured. If this were 
remedied, complete satisfaction would 
result. 

C. A. Craig, National Life and Ac- 
cident gave some figures on the in- 
fluenza. His report was based upon 
the experience of 46 accident conference 
companies—and also figures from his 
own company doing largely an in- 
dustrial business. These latter showed 
one out of every insured had the 
disease and of these one in 19 suc- 
cumbed thereto. 

Mr. Craig said that at this time when 
it was thought that the medical profes- 
sion had advanced to the point that 
such an epidemic was impossible. But 


now we must see that there may be 
others and must prepare for them. 

A. E, Forrest, North American Ac- 
cident, stated that his company was 
planning to change monthly business 
to a quarterly basis. 

Isaac Miller Hamilton gave some 
figures to show that the influenza was 
not yet gone. He said that whereas at 
first the claims showed about two 
weeks of illness, often terminating in 
death, while now deaths are infrequent 
while the illness often lasts four to six 
weeks. 

Mr. Craig, on behalf of the confer- 
ence, made a presentation to R. P. 
Shorts, chairman of the manual com- 
mittee, of silver coffee service in ap- 
preciation of his work on the com- 
mittee. 

The questions of a permanent man- 
ual committee and forming an actu- 
arial bureau was left to the executive 
committee, as well as the choosing the 
place for the next meeting. 

‘W. S. Crawford of the Insurance 
Post, who has recorded the meetings 
of the conference for nine years, and 
and who is to leave next month to take 
up his work as insurance editor of the 
Journal of Commerce, was given a ris- 
ing vote of thanks. 
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Why Our Agents 
Succeed Rapidly—12 Reasons 


1—We Insure Both MEN and WOMEN on equal terms. Women are important factors in 
business today. 


2—We Sell both PARTICIPATING and NON-PARTICIPATING Policies—A Big Ad- 
vantage in meeting competition. ; 2 
3—WE INSURE TOTAL ABSTAINERS AT REDUCED RATES—How many Total 


Abstainers could you Insure if you could offer this advantage? How much would it 
help your organization? 


4—WE GIVE SERVICE TO AGENTS—Every man is given assistance and instruction 


until he is a success—Every man must make good—He is our partner—His Success is 
our Success. 


5—OUR OWN MEN GET ALL OUR GOOD POSITIONS. 


All promotions are made from the ranks of our own agents—Each man has an opportu- 
nity with us—Something to work for all the time. 


6—WE SELL SPECIAL POLICIES which are up to the minute, giving the agent the ad- 


vantage of the “Best Sellers” in the Insurance Market. Every Policy the best we can 
make it. Special Policies for Total Abstainers. 


7—WE GUARANTEE TO SAVE 4 PREMIUMS on a 20 Pay Policy and give dividends 


besides—This Policy is our G. P. A—It is our best seller—FOURTEEN MILLION 
OF IT IN FORCE. 


8—WE SELL THE BEST INCOME POLICIES we can make on both Participating and 


Non-Participating plans. A check from beyond the grave is Daddy’s monthly contribu- 
tion to the family. 


9—WE GIVE SERVICE TO POLICYHOLDERS—Whenr the policy is placed our Service 
has just begun. Death Claims are allowed within 30 minutes after proofs received at 


Home Office and check immediately issued. No delay—No red tape. This Service 
makes our agents popular. 


10—WE HAVE A FARM MORTGAGE BEHIND EVERY POLICY. No Investments 
are made in any other Securities (except Liberty Bonds)—Rate of Interest 6.2%. 
11—WE ARE DEVELOPING NEW TERRITORY and making new op- 


portunities for our agents—WE MAKE THE CHANCE FOR YOU 
TO MAKE GOOD. 


12—We offer to good clean men a LIFETIME CONTRACT direct with 


the Company, giving full advantage of all there is in the business and 
in the best territory in the world. 


Accident and Health Men: Are You 
Overlooking Something ? 


Address Emmet C. May, President 
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a hard-headed prospect who is think- 
ing more of the immediate present and 
the price of the policy than he is of 
the future disaster and the benefits that 
would avert the attendant losses. 


HEN the new agent becomes con- 

vinced that insurance is not only 
the duty, but the privilege of every 
man to enjoy, he should then be taught 
the history of the company by whom 
he is about to be employed and the in- 
tent of its officers to sacredly perform 
their trusts as servants of this semi- 


benevolent institution. As has been 
pointed out, an insurance policy is 
merely a promise to pay. The agent 


must be convinced that the company 
and its officers will faithfully carry out 
those promises not only to the insured 
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while living, but to his wife and babies 
after he has gone. 

Next, he should learn the policies his 
company issues in the minutest details. 
Some companies require a new agent 
to memorize the policies. In any event 
he should know the policy so thor- 
oughly that he can answer a question 
regarding any clause or word without 
the slightest hesitation. This, for sev- 
eral reasons. An agent cannot sell 
anything without self-confidence. If 
he has thoroughly mastered what he is 
selling he approaches the prospect with 
the feeling (and justly so) that he is 
the superior in that particular proposi- 
tion, of the man he is about to talk to. 


| NSURANCE is bought on account 
of confidence in’ the company and 
its agent. Quick and accurate answers 
soon convince the prospect that the 
agent thoroughly understand his busi- 
ness:and it is then only a step for him 
to believe that everything the agent 
tells him is the truth. 

In pursuading the agent to enter the 
accident business, the manager has 
shown several reasons why the insur- 
ance is necessary and how the business 
or professional man cannot profitably 
do without it. He has convinced the 
agent. Now he must bring up almost 
every objection made by the stubborn 
prospect and give the proper answers 
to combat it. The agent must go forth 
so fully armed that he will not for one 
instant doubt the goodness of his prop- 
osition. His knowledge must be an 
armor that the darts of doubt and igno- 
rance cannot penetrate. 


NEXT in order is the study of com- 
petition. The manager must show 
the agent where their policies are su- 
périor to those of the other companies 
most active in that particular field and 
also the good points, if any, of the 
competing, companies. By. this time 
the agent has learned his own policies 
so well that it is a very easy matter for 
him to compare the policies. it 

The agent has’ now learned the rudi- 





ments of the business and he will per- 
haps think that he knows all there is 
to know about it. All that has gone 
before, however, is merely preliminary 
to the sale itself. He must be taught 
the several ways of obtaining pros- 
pects and then must be taught how to 
present his goods after the prospect is 
located. If the agent has been a real 
salesman he will know how to proceed 
without much further training, but if 
he is just learning salesmanship, the 
task is a difficult one. He must be 
taught to approach the prospect confi- 
dently, without being too brazen, to 
have a natural cheerfulness in his voice 
and bearing, to pronounce the pros- 
pect’s name, tell his company’s and his 
own and to shake the prospect’s hand 
if possible. 


EXT he must state the object of 

his visit and attempt to interest the 
prospect in what he has to sell. Some 
agents ask if the prospect is carrying 
this kind of insurance. If not they 
present their reasons why he should. 
If he is already a policyholder in some 
company, they either show him where 
their policy or company or both is su- 
perior or attempt to write him addi- 
tional protection. Other agents ignore 
competition and speak only of their 
own features unless forced to draw 
comparisons by the prospect telling of 
the insurance he carries. 

After the interest has been aroused 
and the prospect has realized that he 
would like to have a policy, that desire 
must be crystallized into a resolve to 
buy. his is no easy task and calls 
for the highest art Of salesmanship. 
He must be shown that if it is at all 
necessary, then it is necessary now. 
That many men, sick today, were not 
sick last month, last week or even yes- 
terday, that accidents do not wait until 
a person has protected himself, but 
come unexpectedly and mostly when 
we can least afford them. The mental 
picture must be so clearly drawn that 
he will not feel that the agent is selling 
him something, but rather that the 
agent is presenting something to him 
that he has an opportunity to purchase. 


THE agent should begin filling out 
the application blank at the earliest 
opportunity, but never until the sale 
has been made in the prospect’s mind. 
Arguing does not win sales. The pros- 
pect’s mind must be changed without 
the realization that it is being done. 
After the agent has gone, the prospect 
should feel how wonderful the proposi- 
tion is rather than how wonderful a 
salesman the agent is. 

The agent must never mention the 
premium beyond stating what it is. 
Talk benefits—not prices. He must 
never ask how much down the appli- 
cant can pay or any other question 
relating to the settlement unless forced 
to do so, until the application is com- 
pleted and signed. Then he should fill 
out the receipt and hand it to the ap- 
plicant with the remark that he can 
make check payable either to him or 
to the company. This will divert the 
applicant’s mind as.to WHOM he will 
make check payable to, rather than to 


whether he will make it or not make 
it. The agent must not be afraid to 
ask for the payment when writing the 
application. He must remember that 
no sale is complete until the payment 
has been made. He must also realize 
that the company must be paid the pre- 
mium immediately in order to pay the 
claims immediately. Most men would 
not know there was any other way of 
securing an insurance policy if it were 
not for the timidity of the agent. 


A ETE the payment has been se- 
cured and receipt given the agent 
should immediately leave. If any visit- 
ing is to be done it should be after the 
policy is delivered. This will prevent 
the prospect’s getting cold feet and he 
will respect the agent more if he feels 
that the agent is a busy man. The 
agent cannot with success learn and 
deliver any set speech in presenting 
his policies. If he understands his 
business thoroughly the description of 
his proposition will take care of itself. 

Before the agent can be a truly suc- 
cessful insurance salesman he must 
realize that not only must he be able 
to sell the policies, but he must de- 
liver service to both the insured and 
his company. Insurance must be kept 
in force to be of any lasting benefit to 
the insured, the agent or the company. 
Properly sold, and the renewals 


watched, most insurance will stay upon’ 


the books of the companies. Unfortu- 
nately for everybody such is not the 
condition in most companies. The 
lapse ratio is tremendous. This loses 
money to the companies and the agents 
and forces the policyholders to pay 
larger premiums on account of in- 
creased expense of handling the busi- 
ness. 


THE other great branch of service is 
in the assistance rendered the com- 
pany on claim settlements. The agent 
should always ASSUME that the com- 
pany is right until it has been proved it 
is not. Loyalty is one of the first req- 
uisitions of a salesman. He should 
defend his company if he knows they 
are in the right. The company is per- 
haps hundreds of miles away and the 
agent is their only defender. The pol- 
icyholder and prospect will admire the 
agent for this if it is done tactfully. 
The fair-minded man does not want a 
company to pay unjust claims. He 
knows that in the long run he has to 
pay his share of those unjust losses. 

If the company has paid any claims 
in his territory, the agent should ad- 
vertise these as much as _ possible. 
Claim settlements not only show that 
the company pays its just claims, but 
also calls attention to the fact that 
people can and do get sick and hurt. 
A few concrete cases will bring home 
this realization much better than miles 
of cold statistics. 


HE future of the accident and health 

business was never brighter than at 
present. It is true that the losses have 
been excessive the last five months, 
but that very fact has brought mil- 
lions of people to know the vital neces- 
sity of our protection. Never was our 








Zone System of Supervising 


Field Proves Its Worth 


The accident and health department 
of the Massachusetts Bonding at Sagi- 
naw, Mich., has instituted a new plan 
of supervising the field work. Four 
agency supervisors are to serve under 
the agency superintendent and each 
supervisor will have a zone of the 
United States. These zones have. been 
so arranged that each supervisor may 
keep in. close touch both by news 
sources and by personal visits with all 
conditions in that field. He will be 


able to keep posted on all changes and 
additions in the field and then send the 
information on to various representa- 





tives who might be affected. He will 
also become personally acquainted 
with every one working in the terri- 
tory, so that he may know just what 


‘ sort of information each one can use 


to advantage. 

The new plan was inaugurated the 
first of the year and has already proved 
its advantages. The new business is 
considerably in excess of that ever be- 


fore received by the company. The 


plan is giving both service and _ in- 
spiration to the field men. The whole 
idea was very carefully worked out 
under the supervision of First Vice- 
President R. Perry Shorts. 








insurance easier to sell because the 
rospect realizes clearer than ever be- 
ore that our arguments are facts and 
not theories. Very few people can 
now advance the argument of the 
Swede that he had been carrying acc; 
dent and health insurance for ten years, 
but was never lucky enough to get sick 
or hurt. Now, therefore, is our time 
to make extraordinary efforts to get 
additional thousands into the habit of 
protecting themselves. 

The accident and health salesman js 
like his brother, the life insurance 
salesman, a missionary, a teacher, a 
preacher, a salesman, a_ banker, to 
some seemingly a pest, but really to 
all a benefactor. He is optimistic in 
spite of his many rebuffs. He does. 
many acts of kindness for which he 





J. B. SACKETT 
Assistant Secretary Union Life & 
Accident 


LINCOLN 


expects and receives nothing. He 
brings a new outlook on life to many 
of his depressed prospects, and when 
his policyholder is stricken with mis- 
fortune, he brings him substantial help 
in his hour of need. , 





No Complaints Filed; 
No Occasion for Any 


Reporting for the grievance commit- 
tee, Chairman W. R. Sanders, secretary 
and general manager of the American 
Liability of Cincinnati, said that no 
violations had been reported during the 
past. year; the code of ethics had stood 
the test of time and brought about @ 
condition of the business that was un- 
dreamed of a few years ago. 

Commenting on this report W. T. 
Grant, secretary of the Business Men’s 
Accident of Kansas City, said that 
while no complaint had been filed dur- 
ing the past year this might not be an 
indication that there was no occasion 
for complaint. It was a fact, however, 
he stated, that there probably was not 
any occasion for a complaint as condi- 
tions were the best they had ever been 
in. business. ; 

President Isaac Miller Hamilton said 
that he likewise had heard no faultfind- 
ing within the past year and that he be- 
lieved that if there was any call for 
faultfinding, he would have heard about 
1t. 


There is always a seasonal argument 
for accident and health insurance. 
Get one each month from The Cas- 
ualty Review, a monthly magazine for 
accident. and health insurance sales- 
men. Send ten cents for sample copy 
or one. dollar. for a year’s subscription 


. to 1362 Insurance. Exchange, Chicag?. 
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IMPORTANT MEETING 
OF THE CONFERENCE 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 1) 


adopted in full after one section had 
been eliminated. This section pro- 
posed the retirement of the present 
manual committee. It was of course 
felt that the services of Mr. Shorts and 
others who had been close to the con- 
struction work during the past year 
and a half might be needed in the near 
future. 

In commenting on the report Presi- 
dent Isaac Miller Hamilton again em- 
phasized the need for a permanent 
manual committee that could be mak- 
ing revisions constantly. He also pro- 
posed the establishment of depart- 
ments within the conference that might 
serve members in much the same way 
as do the legal and medical sections 
of the American Life Convention. 

A more complete report. of the ex- 
ecutive committee’s recommendations 
and a list of companies that have sig- 
nified their intention of collecting the 
first month’s premium will be found 
elsewhere in this number. 

Edward Sinclair of the North Ameri- 
can Accident and chairman of the new 
tax committee, stated that a report to 
conference members would be mailed 
at a very early date. 


AS a closing number on the Thurs- 
day afternoon program William 
Gale Curtis, president of the National 
Casualty of Detroit, spoke on the work 
of the insurance federations and of the 
Insurance Economics Society on be- 
half of the accident and health busi- 
ness. Both Mark T. McKee, executive 
secretary of the Council of Insurance 
Federations, and Mr. Curtis, president 
of the Insurance Economics Society, 
took up legislative matters with the 
executive coommittee on Wednesday 
night. As Mr. McKee could not re- 
main over, Mr. Curtis spoke for both 
organizations, which in a way are 
friendly competitors to serve the busi- 
ness. 

The great danger to the health and 
accident business at present lies in 
compulsory health and accident insur- 
ance proposals. Measures to estab- 
lish this principle and create machinery 
for its operation have been coming up 
in one state after another during the 
past few years. Both organizations 
have been effective in combating it. 
The federations have a very strong 
organization that now seems in a posi- 
tion to function efficiently. The In- 
surance Economics Society has done a 
vast amount of educational work 
among individuals and through organ- 
izations unrelated to the insurance 
business, such as manufacturers’ asso- 
ciations, medical societies and re- 
ligious organizations. 

Mr. Curtis stated that these organiza- 
tions had really attained some big 
victories in the past, year at polls, in 
legislatures and in state commissions. 

Other dangerous legislation has also 
been avoided through the activity of 
these organizations, notably the suicide 
bill in Texas. Mr. Curtis urged that 
companies support and assist both 
Organizations, 


HOUGH the war is over the bills 

have not all yet been paid and the 
Friday morning session opened with 
an address on the subject of raising 
money for the government. James A. 
Davis spoke as a representative of the 

ar Saving Stamp committee of the 
treasury. He urged the continuance 
of the war thrift program and the 
Spreading of propaganda along this 
ine by all company executives. 
_Advantages of cooperation between 
life and health and accident insurance 
Companies were set forth in an address 
by Dr. E. G. Simmons, president of 
the American Life Convention and 
vice-president of the Pan American 
Life of New Orleans.. The address. is 
Siven in full in this issue. A com- 


Panion address by the president of the 


International Ca Ity & Surety Un- 
derwriters Association had to be 
omitted because of the illness of. the 
speaker, Arthur E. Childs, president 
of the Columbian National Life of 
Boston. Mr. Childs was unable to 
come to the meeting. 

Two representatives of the Metro- 
politan Life spoke. Assistant Secre- 
tary J. V. Barry, formerly insurance 
commissioner of Michigan, and well 
known to many accident and health 
men everywhere, talked in his usual 
happy and cordial vein. Assistant Sec- 
retary T. R. Richardson, head of the 
accident and health department of the 
company, said that the big problem of 
the insurance business as a whole to- 
day was its salvation, or in other words 
its preservation as at present con- 
ducted. This can only be accomplished 
he said by the closest of cooperation 
not only among the companies engaged 
in each line of insurance, but also by 
cooperation between the various groups 
of insurance companies. 

The health and accident insurance 
business has an unsolved puzzle in its 
expenses. There has been a great deal 
of discussion about reducing these but 
very little of practical suggestion as to 
how this can be accomplished. It is a 
problem that deserves more constant 
and more careful study, and one that 


demands solution. Another condition 
that needs correction is the attitude of 
the company toward the policyholder, 
and, conversely the attitude of the pol- 
icyholder toward the company. 

At the Friday afternoon session of 
the conference, Thomas P. Wilson, of 
the Wisconsin department was called 
upon first. He suggested that to re 
duce expense, the companies must 
reduce acquisition cost, and to do that 
they must lengthen the average term 
over which policies are held. Satis 
faction to the insured would do this. 
He said the classification manual was 
based on cost to the company instead 
of loss to the insured. If this were 
remedied, complete satisfaction would 
result. 

C. A. Craig, National Life and Ac- 
cident gave some figures on the in 
fluenza. His report was based upon 
the experience of 46 accident conference 
companies—and also figures from his 
own company doing largely an _ in- 
dustrial business. These latter showed 
one out of every insured had the 
disease and of these one in 19 suc- 
cumbed thereto. 

Mr. Craig said that at this time when 
it was thought that the medical profes- 
sion had advanced to the point that 
such an epidemic was impossible. But 





now we must see that there may »e 
others and must prepare tor them. 


A. E. Forrest, North American Ac 
cident, stated that his company was 
planning to change monthly business 


to a quarterly basis 


Isaac Miller Hamilton gave some 
figures to show that the influenza was 
not yet gone. He said that whereas at 
first the claims showed about two 
weeks of illness, oltten terminating im 
death, while now deaths are infrequent 
while the illness often lasts four to six 
weeks 

Mr. Craig, on behalf of the confer 
ence, made a presentation to R. P 
Shorts, chairman of the manual com 
mittee, of silver coffee service in ap 
preciation of his’ work on the com 
mittee. 

The questions of a permanent man 


ual committee and forming an actu 
arial bureau was left to the executive 
committee, as well as the choosing the 
place for the next ‘meeting 

W. S. Crawford of the Insurance 
Post, who has recorded the meetings 
of the conference for nine years, and 
and who is to leave next month to take 
up his work as insurance editor of the 
Journal of Commerce, was given a ris- 
ing vote of thanks. 
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BEHIND 


Why Our Agents 
Succeed Rapidly—12 Reasons 


1—We Insure Both MEN and WOMEN on equal terms. Women are important factors in 
business today. ; ; 

2—We Sell both PARTICIPATING and NON-PARTICIPATING Policies—A Big Ad- 
vantage in meeting competition.’ 

3—WE INSURE TOTAL ABSTAINERS AT REDUCED RATES—How many Total 
Abstainers could you Insure if you could offer this advantage? How much would it 
help your organization? 

4—WE GIVE SERVICE TO AGENTS—Every man is given assistance and instruction 


until he is a success—Every man must make good—He is our partner—His Success is 
our Success. 


5—OUR OWN MEN GET ALL OUR GOOD POSITIONS. 
All promotions are made from the ranks of our own agents—Each man has an opportu- 
nity with us—Something to work for all the time. 

6—WE SELL SPECIAL POLICIES which are up to the minute, giving the agent the ad- 
vantage of the “Best Sellers” in the Insurance Market. Every Policy the best we can 
make it. Special Policies for Total Abstainers. 

7—WE GUARANTEE TO SAVE 4 PREMIUMS on a 20 Pay Policy and give dividends 


besides—This Policy is our G. P. A—It is our best seller—FOURTEEN MILLION 
OF IT IN FORCE. 


8—WE SELL THE BEST INCOME POLICIES we can make on both Participating and 


Non-Participating plans. A check from beyond the grave is Daddy’s monthly contribu- 
tion to the family. 


9—WE GIVE SERVICE TO POLICYHOLDERS—When the policy is placed our Service 
has just begun. Death Claims are allowed within 30 minutes after proofs received at 
Home Office and check immediately issued. No delay—No red tape. This Service 
makes our agents popular. 
10—WE HAVE A FARM MORTGAGE BEHIND EVERY POLICY. No Investments 
are made in any other Securities (except Liberty Bonds)—Rate of Interest 6.2%. 
11—WE ARE DEVELOPING NEW TERRITORY and making new op- 
portunities for our agents—WE MAKE THE CHANCE FOR YOU 
TO MAKE GOOD. 
12—We offer to good clean men a LIFETIME CONTRACT direct with 
the Company, giving full advantage of all there is in the business and 
in the best territory in the world. 


Accident and Health Men; Are You 
Overlooking Something ? 


Address Emmet C. May, President 


PEORIA ILLINOIS 
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